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SEEING THE SPIRITS. 

By Mary W, Janvrin, 


“ T TELL you I will gol” said Mrs. 

A Moulder. “ I guess I know my rights 
as a woman, and I’m not to be beaten out of 
’eral 1 shall go to the concert, Mr. Moulder, 
whether you say yes or no to itl ” 

“ Mrs. Moulder, while I am your husband, 
you will obey me. You never will go to 
that concert in the world, and you may as 
well make up your mind to it.” 

“I tell you I will go! ” 

“ I’ve a good mind as ever I had in the 
world to treat you as you deserve! ” 

“ Yes, I know you would like to lay your 
hands on me, hut you daren’t do that thing I 
I defy you, sirl ” 

“ You deserve it, at any rate.” 

Mrs. M. stood and looked daggers, at her 
husband. On his side he put on the gruff¬ 


ness of a great dog, and looked as if he 
wanted to snap off her head at a single bite. 

Finally, matters began to come to a crisis. 
A crisis generally brings up things ” all 
standing,” as they say, and it was not be¬ 
hindhand in this case, either. 

This is the way it was brought about. 
Mr. Moulder got a letter one day, running 
somewhat after this wise:— 

“ As you value your safety and your life, 
fail not to be at the grove on the other side 
the graveyard, on Friday evening next. 
One who loves you much insists on seeing 
you there. Do not fail to attend. It will be 
better for you through life.” 

Mr. Moulder read it over and over. He 
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was puzzled and perplexed. He scanned 
the handwriting, to see whose it might be. 
There was a mystery Jurhing in the lines 
that rather excited his superstitious element. 
And he pondered, and concluded at last that 
he should be in the grove specified on the 
night in question. 

The interval between this time and the 
following Friday, Mr. Moulder filled up with 
his ordinary business, but perhaps with 
rather more thought than usual. He felt 
some odd sort of an incubus, perhaps a 
nightmare laid on his heart, that kept down 
his surplus crabbedness, and kept him quiet 
at the same time. The thought of going to 
meet an unknown person in such an unfre¬ 
quented place, at such an unusual time, and 
fairly dragged into the thing at that, by the 
appeal made to his fright,—went a great 
ways to intimidate him, and make him tem¬ 
porarily gentle and decent. He was sur¬ 
prised to observe a very similar change had 
come over his other half also; but be did not 
allow himself the time to atop and investi¬ 
gate the cause. 

The Friday night came. Mr. Moulder 
shook in his shoes at the thought of what 
might be coming, but he held to his resolu¬ 
tion to go for all that. He pushed his way 
cautiously to the grove, and crept slowly 
along under the fence lest he might be dis¬ 
covered, or overheard. Over the fence he 
leaped, and came down on his feet to the 
ground. Then he looked all about him to 
see who it was he was going to fall in with 
on such a night, in such a place. He made 
his way to a great tree, behind which he 
sought shelter. For a long time he stood 
there anxious and quaking. 

Finally, he thought he discovered a figure 
dimly moving in the distance. His hands 
could hardly keep still, so moved was he by 
,the spectre. It came nearer. It was not 
clad in white,—that much he was able \o 
see. It was not, on the other hand, a ghost. 
There manifestly was flesh and blood about 
it, for it bad the motions and actions of a 
human being. Wbelher flesh and blood or 
not, none but a ghost would dare to be out 
at night in such a place; none but a ghost 
would have made such a strange appoint¬ 
ment; none but a ghost would seek either 
the time or the place for such a communcia- 
tion of any character. 

Says Mr. Moulder, assuming a great deal 
more courage than he had, “ Tell me who 
you arel ” 


Tne vision stopped short. Mr. Moulder’s 
voice grew sepulchral, so much so that his 
best friends would not readily have recog¬ 
nized it. 

“ By all that is good, I demand to know 
who you are, and why you are here!” he 
called again. 

The spectre returned, in a voice equally 
sepulchral:— 

“ First, inform me for what purpose you 
are here. I seek no affinity with spirits, or 
departed persons. Why are you here to¬ 
night? Answer me 1” 

“ I am here in obedience to a superior 
command,” answered he. “ This night I 
am to learn that which will make my life a 
new one forever.” 

For that same object am I come, too,” 
rejoined the other. “ This night is to work 
my weal or my woe! ” 

“ So is it with me. Know you not the one 
who was to meet me here in this secluded 
spot ? ” 

“ It must be so. And here I stand before 
you. What is your will with me ? What 
would you have of the one with whom so 
mysterious an appointment has been made ? 
Be not afraid to answer. I can offer you no 
harm.” 

“ I would ask,” said he, “ whether you be 
male or female; whether you come with good 
tidings to me, or ill; if I can obtain counsel 
of you that'is to benefit me while I live, or 
if you are not able to help me at all. Speak 
and tell me! ” 

“ I cannot answer these things,” said the 
other. “ You may believe me to be no male, 
however; I am of the other sex. Men I 
hate! ” 

Mr. Moulder began to tremble for himself. 

“ But can you tell me how I can live dif¬ 
ferently from what I do ? ” he asked. 

“ Can you answer me,” said the other, 
“ a question very similar ? Can you say 
how I may manage a person who crosses me 
in all my undertakings ? ” 

“ I should do it by love,” said he. “ I’m 
sure, it I were a woman, I should think of 
nothing else. But how is an unruly woman 
to be governed? Can you answer me as 
much as that ? ” 

“ I should say decidedly by the same pro¬ 
cess; by making a concession hero, and a 
concession there. Let me tell you once for 
all, there is no sort of use in trying to drive 
a woman! It’s just there that the men miss 
the mark. They do not know what a little 
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key will unlock all her rich treasures. No, 
no; they are so ignorant and hard-hearted 1 ” 

“I would ask if my whole life is to be 
passed thus ? If I am never to see happi¬ 
ness and peace again ? ” 

“I am in exactly the same doubts and 
anxieties myself. My days are wasting 
away in misery. When will the end of this 
come ?” 

Mr. Moulder felt himself puzzled still 
more; but the place, the time, and alt the 
associations surrounding him, tended to ob¬ 
fuscate his ordinarily clear perceptions, and 
he spoke and acted as if he felt himself in 
the presence of a spirit indeed. 

“ It is not for me to say,” was all he was 
able to reply. “ I am not able to see into 
other hearts, and there read secrets. It is 
enough for mo to know the wretchedness 
that is in my own. Can you bring me any 
relief for that ? ” 

“ I know of but one remedy for suffering.” 

“ And what is that ? ” inquired he. 

“ It is patience.” 

Mr. Moulder stood leaning against the 
tree, and thought about it. 

"But must one always endure, without 
limit?” 

“ Perhaps patience and kindness may 
sooner effect their perfect work ihan one 
thinks. Try them. Do not give over all 
things until, at least, you have made a full 
.experiment with them.” 

Mr. Moulder did not exactly know what 
to do. In the first place, he was not decided 
that the person he was conversing with was 
not a spirit. And in the second place, even 
if it were flesh and blood, he believed in bis 
heart it ought to be received by him as 
bringing advice and counsel from the spirit 
realms. 

On the other side,'the female was quite as 
desirous of knowing what was the best thing 
for her to do; so she put the questions in 
the same anxious manner. 

“ I am unhappy,” said she. “ What must 
Ido?” 

“ Have you a husband ? ” 

“ Oh, yea, yes; I have a husband.” 

“ Then love only him.” 

"But if I can’t?” 

“ It is a wife’s duty. Sacrifice becomes a 
spirit of affection. It is a woman’s duty to 
obey and love her husband.” 

A pause, and a rather long one. 

" Have you a wife ? ” at length asked the 
stranger. 


“Ah, yes. I am unfortunate in my pos¬ 
session, however. We are not at all con¬ 
genial. We should go different ways.” 

“ Do you do your duty, think you? ” 

He made no answer to that. 

“ Very often the fault is with the husband. 
If you are not .yourseif satisfied of your in¬ 
nocence, then think over what you have 
done wrong, and see at once how you can do 
what is only right.” 

“ She is a shrew,” said he. “No living 
man could please herl ” 

“ Perhaps you have never honestly tried. 
I speak from my own heart when I say that 
I believe the nature of no woman has been 
understood as it ought to be. Just change 
your own course, and see what effect it will 
have upon her.” 

With a little more talk in the same vein, 
the parties finally separated. Mr. Moulder 
took a straight line for home, and his adviser 
vanished instantly into the shadows. The 
instant he ascended the flight of steps con¬ 
ducting into his house, he encountered the 
form of his own wife, who was seeking to 
enter at the same moment. 

“ Well! ” exclaimed he, in an undertone. 

“ If I everl” was her simultaneous ejacu¬ 
lation. 

“ Now where did you come from?” was 
his immediate inquiry. 

“ Where did you ? ” asked she. 

“ Prom the grove behind the graveyard.” 

“ Youl ” she cried. “ I’ve just come from 
there, tool ” 

Mr. Moulder was dumbfounded. Mrs. M> 
was, also. 

“ Then it’s you, I’ve been talking with all 
this time! ” 

“ And you are the mysterious person into 
whose presence I was summonedl” 

They laughed outright. Then they lifted 
up their hands—then rushed towards each 
other—then embraced, and were good friends 
again, and forever. 

A few evenings afterwards Mrs. Jones 
dropped in. She saw at a glance how mat¬ 
ters were going, and she up and told her 
connexion with the plot. She had penned 
an invitalion to Mr. M. to meet some one in 
the lonely place specified. She had done 
the same thing exactly to Mrs. M. Know¬ 
ing their domestic relations as thoroughly as 
she did, she had formed this ingenious plan 
to effect a thorough cure; and the conscious¬ 
ness that she had really wrought a change, 
made her feel a thousand times repaid. 
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LAW SUIT VS. LOVE SUIT. 


By M. T. Caldor. 


“ T OCK your door, light a cigar, and be 

J-i ready to give me all your attention,” 
eried my young friend, Ned Wilkins, dash¬ 
ing into my office in San Francisco, one mild 
dav in the early spring of 186-. 

“ Why, what is the matter, Ned ? ” asked 
I, astonished at the excited flush and angry 
cloud on his usually genial and always hand¬ 
some fade. 

“Matter enough,” groaned he, wiping off 
the perspiration from his forehead. “ I am 
ruined, my character lost, all my prospects 
in life blasted. I might as well put a pistol 
to my head and have it over witL Carlton, 
•what can you do for me ? ” 

I saw he was in earnest, and rising from 
my chair secured the door against intruders, 
and laid my hand in kindly warmth upon 
his shoulder, for if there was ever a friend I 
thoroughly valued and appreciated, it was 
generous, open-hearted, gentlemanly Ned 
Wilkins. 

“Tell me what your trouble is, Ned, and 
all my efforts are at your service.” 

“Well,” said he, with a dismal laugh, 
“ it’s only this, that all San Francisco be¬ 
lieves me a villain—a thief. And the worst 
■of it is, that circumstances are so terribly 
against me. I don’t know how to go to 
work to prove anything else. Oh, if I had 
the rascall ” And he ground bis teeth with 
rage. 

“What rascal?” questioned I, trying to 
obtain some coherent account. 

“That’s what I don’t know—I wish I did. 
There, there, light your cigar, and I’ll tell 
you the whole story. You know I am pur¬ 
ser of the good steamer Queen of the West, 
and have always met the approbation of the 
captain and owners. Some time ago I found, 
down at the wharf, a poor fellow who was at 
school with me in old New England. He 
had been sick, and what we sailors call 
‘ dead ashore.’ A good clever fellow, but 
without much tact or management. I knew 
he was as honest and faithful as a man could 
b,e, and I took him with me on board the 
steamer, got him some decent clothes, and 
procured him a situation in my baggage- 
room-. Well, yesterday afternoon I told Sam 
{that’s his name) 1 was going to leave the 


steamer a little while, on an errand to the 
city, and he must mind my office for me, 
and receive any package that might come to 
my care. I was just stepping on to the 
wharf, when I met a man I had frequently 
seen on board the steamer as passenger to 
the islands, with a carpet-bag on his arm. 

“ ‘ Halloo, Wilkins,’ said he, ‘ so you’re 
still with the boat. Well, I’m going this 
trip with you, and I want you to secure my 
berth. Here’s my,bag. Shall I put it in 
your office 7 ’ 

“ ‘ If you choose, you may,’ answered I, 
carelessly. ‘ Here, Sam, take this bag to 
the office.’ 

“ Sam carried off the bag, and after talk¬ 
ing a few moments I went on my way to the 
city. When I returned, 1 saw the same 
man on deck, and that circumstance remind¬ 
ing me of his property, I said to Sam the 
moment I entered;— 

“ ‘ Have that carpet-bag handy, Sam. 
The owner is on deck, and I presume he 
will want it soon.’ Sam looked up in 
surprise. 

‘“What, sir? Oh, that bag; he sent for 
it a little while after you left. I don’t see 
what he gave it to me for so little a tiuue. 
It was pretty heavy, though, to carry about.’ 

“ ‘ Send for it ? ’ said I. ‘ Why didn’t 
he come for it himself ? ’ 

• “ ‘ I don’t know. It was a darkey came 
for it.’ 

“ ‘ He brought an order for it, didn’t he? ’ 
questioned I, again. 

“ ‘ No, sir. He told me what kind of a 
one it was, and said the owner was waiting 
on the wharf for it, and wanted something 
in it.’ 

“ I began to feel a little uneasy. ‘ Never 
do that again ‘Sam,’ I said. ‘ I dare say it’s 
all right this time, but you mustn’t let any¬ 
thing go again without an order to show for 
it, if the owner doesn’t come.’ 

“ At that moment the sane man appeared 
at the office window and called out:— 

“ ‘ I’ll take that bag now, if you please.’ 

“ I started—I couldn’t help it. I had been 
a little uneasy before, but I tried to answer 
coolly. (He says it was my guilt and 
effrontery.) 
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“ ‘ Your bag—why yon sent for it, didn’t 
you? ’ 

‘“Sent for it! I haven’t seen it since I 
gave it up. Good heavens, sir, there was 
six thousand dollars in gold dust in that bag!’ 

“■Wasn’t that a nice situation for me, 
Carlton ? I explained as calmly as I could 
to the excited man what had happened, but 
there was no reasoning with him. He swore 
and raved like a madman, and darted away 
to the captain, and Sam and I followed to 
represent our side of the queslion. Of 
course the captain believe us, but that didn’t 
mend matters, and I assure you, we had 
pretty squally weather for a time. The first 
thing I knew, along came a police officer 
with a warrant to arrest Sam. I was angry 
enough, especially when I saw the fright it 
gave poor Sam. 

“ Somehow I mistrusted the carpet-bag 
and its owner, too. 'Who ever heard of such 
cool proceedings as handing over a carpet¬ 
bag with such a sum of gold, and never ex¬ 
plaining its contents or charging us to look 
to its security ? 1 believed it was a sham, 
a trick to obtain money out of us, and—yon 
know what a hasty way I have, when once 
aroused—when the man grew insolent and 
abusive, the first I knew I had him by the 
collar, giving him back his own words about 
cheating, and warning him to let Sam and 
me alone. It was not a very prudent course 
to pursue—they say it was proof positive of 
my guilt—but I did it, and now you see 
they’ve summoned us both to a trial. A 
pretty situation for Wilkins, who has been 
fooUsb^ough to boast, many a time, about 
:iiiB unimpeachable honor and unsullied 
name. The disgraceful charge will nearly 
kill roy poor old father’s honest heart, if it 
reaches New England, although he will not 
question his son’s innocence. 

■ “ Well well, I wish I could stop fretting. 
It must be ferretted out some way, and I 
thought you would be the best man to do it. 
I have obtained bail for Sam and myself, 
and shall keep on this trip of the steamer, 
as the case won’t be on until some time after 
we arrive again. Now, then, what do you 
say?” 

I had been listening sharply to this ramb¬ 
ling recital, and trying to sum up the facts of 
the case, so I replied with another question: 

*‘You say a negro came for the bag? 
Can Sam identify him ? ” 

“ He thinks he can, although wholly heads 
and Ethiopian lips are a hard thing to swear 


to. What plan are you driving at in that 
cool head of yours ? I begin to take courage. 
You know you are called the sharpest "V^igil- 
ance man in San Francisco. O Carlton, 
only clear me out of this scrape, and hang 
me if another bag goes out of my office 
without witnesses and a printed order. 
What do you think ? Was the bag a sham, 
filled with stones to make it heavy, or has 
Alden actually lost the money ?” 

“ I don’t judge anything about it yet,” 
returned I, quietly. “ I should like to hear 
him talking about it. Alden, you say his 
name is ? I think I can manage to get a 
glimpse of him. Don’t mention your com¬ 
ing for my assistance. Go with tha steamer 
as usual, and let people understand that Sam 
accompanies you. But, if you please, give 
him orders to stay ashore and keep him out 
of sight, and follow my directions implicitly, 
even if it is to pack up for Australia or 
Patagonia. I’ll do the best I can, between 
Sam and me, we’ll have some trace of the 
negro before you return.” 

He was looking, already, less woebegone. 

“ All right. You shall have Sam, and if 
you can only clean it up, I won’t grumble at 
pretty heavy expenses. Weareoff to-night, 
so I must say good-by. Do the best you 
can and success to your efforts.” And 
away he flew in the direction of the wharves. 

I put on my coat and hat, took a cigar and 
fanciful cane, and went sauntering down the 
street with the air of a London exquisite. 

At the door of the moat fashionable hotel 
of those days I paused, and then passed into 
the reading-room, which, as usual at that 
hour of the day, was filled witha crhwd of men. 

And very soon, among the loud vocifera¬ 
tions, and subdued chit-chat, I caught the 
words, “ carpet-bag ” “ six thousand dollars 
in gold ” “rascally purser,” etc, etc. I shook 
off the ashes of my cigar over my coat-sleeve*, 
and then walked up to the clothes-brush, 
fastened by a cord to the mirror close to the 
very group whose conversation I wished to 
hear. I think I must have passed in the 
crowd for a remarkably neat individual, so 
perseveringly was that sleeve brushed and 
dusted. When the operation was satisfac¬ 
torily performed, I wheeled about facing the 
talkers, and quietly scanned their faces to 
see if one might prove to be Alden himself. 
A short, thick-set man, with a hard cold 
face, just then flushed with some indignant 
or guilty emotion, struck me as the man. 
And I was tight, for presently he said:— : 
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“ The very way that ‘Wilkine looked when 
I asked for the bag, stammering and hesitat¬ 
ing, showed his guilt. He’ll find his game a 
losing one this time, I reckon.” 

They talked on nearly half an hour, chiefly 
of the missing gold. Poor Wilkins would 
scarcely have remained so passive a listener 
had he heard the charge against him. I 
found Sam at my ofiice when I returned. 

He was a simple, good-natured, thoroughly 
honest fellow, and I was not surprised that 
Wilkins had no thought of suspecting him 
in regard to the affair. For although I had 
previously determined to test his honesty 
pretty severely, I concluded after halt an 
hour’s talk with him, that uncounted gold 
might safely be trusled to his keeping. In 
regard to Alden my mind was undecided. 
If his indignation at the loss was affected, 
he proved himself a flno actor; nevertheless 
a glance at bis head convinced me that his 
conscientiousness was scarcely prominent 
enough to interfere with pretty underhanded 
means of gratifying the remarkably full 
acquisitiveness. 

For the next three weeks Sam and I, in 
all sorts of disguises, reconnoitered the low 
billiard-rooms, and drinking saloons of the 
city and its outskirts. All, however, to no 
purpose. Then we took a hasty glance at 
Sacremento and the mining districts. But 
never a sign or rumor of any such negro as 
Sam described reached us. Bather crest¬ 
fallen and dispirited, we returned to San 
Francisco. It was nearly time for the 
steamer to return, and I was grieved enough 
that poor Wilkins should find us still as much 
as ever in the dark. 

One day while lounging around a public 
house, vainly hoping that something would 
“turn up ” to enlighten me, I saw a tiavel- 
ing wagon from the country drive up to the 
door, and like ail detectives, was too much 
in the habit of noting small events to refuse 
to examine its contents. 

I was well repaid this time for my pains, 
by the glimpse I caught of the charmingly 
beautiful face of the Spanish sylph, who, 
lightly brushing aside the arm of her portly 
sire, sprang down from the wagon and ran 
gracefully up the wooden steps of the hotel. 

I confess to possessing my rightful share 
of human nature’s weakness. I soon threw 
away my cigar, and left the porch or piazza 
(one should have a new name for such an 
odd affair, as it was erected in those days of 
hasty architecture), to enter the receiving 


room for guests. There was the pretty 
Spanish girl chatting merrily with her father, 
over a well-stored luncheon-tray, and dis¬ 
playing her pearly teeth with the most en¬ 
chanting smiles. 

The father replied to her gay sallies with 
an affectionate smile, but was too much in¬ 
terested in the savory viands before him to 
waste much time in talking. I unfolded a 
newspaper, and taking my seat at an opposite 
table, called for a lunch likewise, all, it must 
be owned, for the sake of watching that 
sparkling face. 

So much beauty was .rarity enough just 
then in San Francisco, but there was some¬ 
thing more, an unusual accompaniment of 
that style of oriental loveliness, an artless 
innocence, an unconscious purity, that soft¬ 
ened the black eyes flashing lustre, and 
neutralized the otherwise arch and coquettish 
expression of the face, so that the more I 
gazed, the more my first admiration deepened 
into respectful interest. 

So I lingered over my luncheon even after 
the father, his own wants satisfied, had gone 
to the stable to see that his horse was like¬ 
wise well atteuded to. The girl modestly 
lowered her veil »nd averted her face when 
left alone, and 1 gave my attention to the 
newspaper. A new-comer soojn appeared; 
a young man, showily dressed, and with a 
profusion of flashy jewelry, who sauntered 
into the room with the air of an emperor. 
A sickening simper distorted his unmeaning 
features, as his eye fell upon the sweet 
downcast face, and he was bold enough to 
seat himself at her table and commence a 
rambling, silly conversation. 

She looked alittle frightened, but answered 
his questions briefly, and then rose to leave 
the table. Whereupon the insolent igno¬ 
ramus caught her floating sleeve and drew 
her back to the table with an ill-timed jest. 

A faint scream escaped her, and then she 
burst into tears. I think the fellow had not 
perceived me before, for he seemed to wither 
into nothingness beneath my withering 
glance. I gave the beautiful stranger my 
arm, with an assurance of safety and protec¬ 
tion, and escorted her to the private sitting- 
room and returned to the portico, thanking 
the stupid fellow (whoever he was) from the 
bottom o'i’ my heart for giving me this fine 
chance for serving the lady. As I anticipated 
when the father returned and learned what 
had happened, he came out at once to thank 
me for my assistance. 
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We had a long conversation, and I was 
soon familiar with the name and circum¬ 
stances of the pair. He was on extensive 
‘landowner from the interior, and was now 
for the first time in San Francisco to dispose 
of the farm products in loaded teams a little 
behind him on the road. He informed me 
he had hitherto disposed of his goods 
through an agent; but he had at length con¬ 
cluded to come himself and bring his daugh¬ 
ter with him, to see a little more of the 
world than she was accustomed to at the 
ranches, inquiring of me if I could direct 
him to comfortable and secure lodgings. 

■ I was well pleased with the frank, honest 
farmer, candidly, as much for his own sake 
as that of bis charming little daughter; so I 
named my own boarding-place, and agreed 
to speak to my landlady about preparing 
rooms for them. 

And so it happened MignelEomez and his 
daughter Carlota came in this odd way to 
be warm friends and fellow-boarders of 
mine. If I had been charmed with Oarlota' 
first, how much more was I enchanted now 
that intimate acquaintance revealed to me 
her sweet womanly character, and pure 
guileless heartl Even I myself marveled at 
the change she had wrought in my dry un¬ 
inviting life, as some cold, lifeless, quiet 
scene may suddenly grow brilliant and at¬ 
tractive through an unexpected fiooding or 
■glorifying sunset light. 

Carlota’s soft, dark eyes shed there own 
sparkling lustre over all the common and 
trivial things she looked upon, and I, too, 
felt the influence. My heart bounded high 
and buoyant in my breast, and my foot had 
caught an elastic spring, something akin to 
the gliding grace of her fairy steps. I fear 
Ned Wilkin’s forthcoming trial did not re¬ 
ceive so much attention as Carlota’s guitar 
and dimpled fingers. 

Poor Sam, however, was faithful to the. 
search. He was still busily exploring around 
here, there, and everywhere, and it had 
almost become- a monomania with him to 
rush forth and scan earnestly every ebon 
face that showed out from the crowded 
thoroughfare. 

The very day she was due the steamer 
arrived, and Ned came dashing in,hia usual 
impetuous manner, into the oflice, just as I 
was wrapping up in tissue paper a bouquet 
I had purchased for Carlota. He looked at 
the flowers with a comical smile; but was 
too eager about the robbery to make an 


comments. Poor fellowl How I grieved 
for the pain his voice betrayed when he had 
heard how unsuccessful we had been, and 
said:— 

“ Then I suppose the trial must come on. 
1 don’t see how they will go to work to 
prove against me what 1 didn’t do; but that 
is of no account; even if acquitted for want 
of evidence, my reputation is ruined for¬ 
ever.” 

“ We can get it postponed a few weeks 
longer,” said I, as encouragingly as I could. 
“ Who knows what may turn up by that 
time ? ” 

And feeling for his disappointment and 
down-heartedness, I proposed he should go 
home with me and spend the evening, to 
forget his troubles in the pleasant society 
there. '■ 

Was ever lover so misguided and shallow 
before? The moment I introduced him to 
Carlota, and saw the flash of admiration 
kindle on his face, and the pleased interested 
sparkle in her eye, 1 saw what mischief I 
had made for myself, and railed inwardly 
at my own stupidity. But it was too late 
to help it. When the match had lent its 
tiny flame, though only to a single wisp of 
the straw, who shall stay the cohflagfation f 

I was punished enough through the 
misery I endured by means of Ned’s con¬ 
stants visits to the house after that evening, 
all on pretence of friendship for tne. Some¬ 
times I anathematized Ned, his handsome 
face and winning sailor frankness, his court 
affair, and friendly acquaintance with me; 
in fact, everything that had brought to his 
notice and admiration ray beautiful Spanish 
flower; but more freqently I accused' my 
own ill-luck, and grew morose and misan¬ 
thropical. But at length conscience spoke 
too loudly to be unnoticed. 

“ Bouse yourself,” itsaid,“ and bea man, 
and shake off these womanish humors. Deal 
honorably with your friend and yourself. 
Is it not right he who wins should receive 
the prize ? Enter the list openly and fairly, 
and if you lose, be generous enough to con¬ 
gratulate your successful rival.” , 

“ I will do it,” answered 1, “ his suit at 
law I am bound to aid in every possible way, 
but as for tbe suit iu love. I’ll plead totbe 
best of my powers on the contrary side, but 
if the beautifui judge awards the case to 
him. I’ll not forget my old friendship, nor- 
let my loss make , me augry with bis gain.” 

1 was happier after that decision. ! wa 
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assiduous and watchful in my attentions to 
Carlota, and exerted all possible influence to 
make myself agreeable and entertaining; 
but I could not help often laughing secretly 
(though in a bitter, lachrymose way, to be 
sure), to see how heedless and careless she 
would appear after my most ambitious eSorts, 
while just a glimpse of Ned Wilkin’s face, 
or the simple sound of the doleful sigh he 
indulged in pretty often of late, would send 
the color drifting in crimson waves over her 
cheek, and brighten the lustre ^f her eyes, 
as if the moat eloquent oration had stirred 
her heart to its inmost depths. 

I have often noticed that nothing so wins 
upon a woman’s sympathy and subsequent 
love, as melancholy or disaster. I believe, 
sometimes, the most successful candidate 
for a fair lady’s favoris a brigand, or a felon, 
or a suspected thief even—any one clothed 
in the bewitehing mantle of mystery and 
sadness. Gentle pity is the precursor of 
love, and I soon realized it was useless for 
me to cherish any hope of success, since the 
chief recommendation to Carlota’s favor I 
could urge, was being the friend and coun¬ 
sellor of Ned Wilkins in his forthcoming 
trial. In regard to the trial, we were still at 
an utter loss for any clue to serve us in the 
defence. 

Poor Sam was half distracted with grief 
at the injury he had done his generous 
patron, and remorse for his own carelessness. 
He followed me from the office to my board ■ 
ing-plaoe one afternoon, half crying with 
vexation and impatience. 

“I only wish I had hold of that black- 
skinned villain,” groaned he. “ Wouldn't I 
make the rascal sweat! ” 

I could not help laughing, notwithstand¬ 
ing the poor fellow’s distress. Just then 
the chambermaid passed by my open door. 
To my astonishment Sam sprang up as if a 
Are alarm bad rung in his ears, screaming 
out:—. 

“ Stop herl stop herl ” 

The fellow looked like a lunatic; but I 
stepped to the door at once. 

“Walt a,moment. Ann, it you please, I 
have an errand for you.” 

The girl paused on the stairs, and I went 
to Sam. The prespiration was streaming 
down his face, and his eyes glowed as I have 
seen men’s when wild with the delirum of 
..fever, 

“Did you see what she had in her hand?” 
ha asked, in a voice husky with excitement. 


I actually believed his wits astray; and re¬ 
plied, sootbingly, “ Nothing to hurt yon, 
Sam, don’t be alarmed.” 

“ But it was a carpet-bag, sir; the carpet- 
hag, I believe, as I’m a living sinner! ” 

“ Whew! ” cried I, fully as eager and 
alert as he, now that I caught the drift of 
his meaning. “ But can you identify a com¬ 
mon carpet-bag as easily as that ? ” 

“ Wait,” said Sam, shutting his eyes 
tightly, the better, I suppose, to recall the 
appearance of the fatal carpet-bag. “ I did 
not say anything about it before, but I’ll tell 
you how we can make sure. The bag that 
girl bad was just like Alden’s. I shall know 
the looks of it fifty years from now, if I live 
so long. But if it is the identical bag, there 
will be a stream of ink, down through a 
large yellow tulip, just about two inches' 
below the lock. I was filling the inkstand 
over the shelf where the bag lay in the office 
that day, and overflowed it so it ran down 
upon the bag. I couldn’t well wipe it out, 
so I left it just as it was, hoping the owner 
wouldn’t mind it till after he was out of my 
sight, at any rate. Now, sir, go and see.” 

“ Spiendid, splendid, Sam! ” And I went 
out to Ann. “ Bun down and bring me up 
a pitcher of water and a couple of glasses, 
Ann; I want to make some lemonade,” 
handing her a half dollar at the same time. 
“ Here, I’ll take your bag till you come 
back.” And I relieved her of it at once, not 
giving her time to object. 

Curtseying her thanks, she tripped down 
the stairs, while I hurried in with the bag to 
Sam. There, sure enough, was the broad 
river of ink striping off the flaunting tulip! 
Sam and I looked into each other’s faces 
with brightening eyes. He, poor fellow, 
fairly capered with delight. 

“ Yes,” said I, “ it is a great thing—the 
first clue we have had. Now we have some¬ 
thing to work with.” 

Ann returned with the glasses, and held 
out her hand for the bag. 

“ What a gay one it is,” said I, as I re¬ 
linquished it. “ Is it yours, Ann ? ” 

“ La, no, sir,” simpered she, highly flat¬ 
tered at the unusual notice she received, 
“ it belongs to Miss Carlota. I’m taking it 
to the laundress.” 

I saw Sam look up in wonder at the start 
I gave. I could not help it. A pang like 
the stroke of a knife had passed through my 
heart. 

“Then it will come back-again ? I’ve 
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taken a fancy to it, and might like to get one 
like it,” I eaid, as calmly as I could. 

“ Oh, yes. The laundress brings it back 
when the clothes are ironed.” And Ann 
decended to the basement in high glee over 
the unexpected addition to her pin money. 

I sent Sam away, too, as speedily as possi¬ 
ble, and then sat down to think. I did not 
like Carlota’s being mixed up with it. It 
not only interfered with my plans, but dis¬ 
turbed the zest and energy with which I 
might otherwise have followed up the trail 
of circumstances. One only course seemed 
right to pursue, and that was to ascertain 
from Carlota how the bag came in her pos¬ 
session, and from where. I puzzled my 
brain some time as to the best method of 
doing this without exciting her surprise, 
then decided to set a watch over the laun¬ 
dress, and be with Carlota when the bag 
came to be returned, My calculations re¬ 
sulted favorably. Sam came rushing to my 
ofdce a few days after, saying the bag and 
laundress were already on the way to the 
boarding-house. I caught up the bouquet 

from my table and hurried over to - 

Street, sending up word to Carlota she was 
wanted in the parlor. 

She came down, looking so like the queen 
of roses herself, I came near forgetting 
business, carpet-bag and my own wits, in 
the thrill of enVaptured admiration. She 
accepted the bouquet of rosebuds with a 
brilliant smile, yet laid them down on the 
table in a few moments as if they were 
worthless things; and then, with jealous 
vexation I noticed a cluster of scarlet ger¬ 
aniums nestling in the silky coils of raven 
hair, just like the flowers I had seen Ned 
■Wilkins twirling in his hand that morning, 
when he came over to the house. 

“She wears his flowers,” thought I, bit¬ 
terly. “ I never see mine again after I give 
them to her hand.” 

How diSerently she treated us; with him 
so gay, and free, and easy, but to me always 
so silent and reserved I I tried to forget 
those doleful ruminations and converse in 
my usual manner, but our conversation was 
fitful and awkward, and I was thankful 
when Ann appeared at the door with a bag 
on her arm. 

“ Please, Miss Carlota, give me the key 
of your room so I can put away your clothes; 
they have come.” 

“ Ah, said I, at once, wondering all the 
time if she noticed the nnnatural tremor of 


my voice, “ there’s that bag again. Do yon 
know. Miss Eomez—I beg your pardon, 
Senorita Carlota—(she disliked being called 
Miss Eomez), that I have taken great inter¬ 
est in your property from the glimpse I 
caught of it on the stairway the other day ? 
I have known of just such a bag, so like it 
that it seems impossible to believe that this 
is not the identical one. Pray where did 
you procure it? I wonder if my friend’s 
and yours were not souiietime twins in the 
same maker’s shop? ” 

She colored slightly, hesitated a moment, 
and then replied, evasively, “ Ah yes, I dare 
say it might have been. .1 brought mine 
with me from home.” 

“Then you have always owned It?” I 
returned, ashamed of my pertinacity when 
I saw the look of distress oh her ingenuous 
face. 

Her dark lustrous eyes were fixed inquir¬ 
ingly on my face. She took up her fan, and 
waving it languidly to and fro with the true 
Spanish grace, attempted to answer play¬ 
fully. 

“ Certainly, Senor Carlton, you are one of 
the Yankees my father has such a horror of. 
I dare not indulge your curiosity,' lest jrou 
by and by chance on dangerous subjects. 
Did you know we are going home next week 
to stay a while, and then I am coming back 
to attend the seminary here, and learn to be 
like your American ladies! My father says 
I must not be so ignorant.” 

“That ia news indeed. .Pray don’t un¬ 
learn your own native gracefulOTM, senorita. 
I fancy most of the AmericanSgies would 
like to be tauglit by you.” 

A pretty blush acknowledged the compli¬ 
ment, and ahe chatted on with more freedom 
than I had been favored with for a long time 
back. 1 understood the cause, but the effect 
was no lees sweet to me. She sought tp-Si- 
groas my attention and prevent further 
alluBion to the bag. It was not that 
cared to please or entertain me. ■ I would 
rather have dealt myeelt a sharp blow than 
have spoken of it again; nevertheless, just 
before I turned from the door, I said:— 

“ So you will not tell me how you came to 
have that corpet-kag in your possession ? ” 

I was startled at the change that swept 
over her face. The pretty blushes and dim* 
pies died off scared and affrightened from 
the soft round cheeks. The spaikles flick¬ 
ered out from the eye, and left the iris’ black 
and dim with some brooding sorrow, arid 
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when I caught her hand, crying, “ Pardon 
me. I meant nothing; it is but an idle jest,” 
a shower of tears fell down upon it. 

Gazing dreamily upon the crystal drops 
still glittering on my hand with all of a 
lover’s foolish fancies, but none of a lover’s 
hope, I returned along the crowded street to 
my ofilce. At the door I met with Ned 
■Vyilkins. He held out his hand. I put my 
left into it, begrudging him the one so lately 
sanctified by Carlota’s tears; and then, 
ashamed of the weakness, I laid them in bis 
honest friendly clasp. 

“You’re a good fellow, a true friend,” 
said he, receiving perhaps magnetically my 
momentary emotion. “ Sam seemed to 
think you might want for something, so I 
came up.” 

I struggled hack to my client’s case and 
my business mind. 

u Yes—no—I’ve no need of you. We 
have a slight clue. It may amount to some¬ 
thing, and quite as iikely may not. I think 
you had better trust us, and not meddle with 
it.” 

“Just as you say. Then I think I’ll run 
down and see Senor Romez and Carlota. 
Are you sick to-day, Carlton ? You look a 
little pale.” 

“Sick? Oh, no!” And I laughed in a 
tone that reverberated dismally down my 
heart. “ By the way, Ned, you go pretty 
often to see Carlota. I hope it is merely for 
idle amusement. She is to sweet and pure a 
blossom to he dallied with carelessly. And 
she has a heart full of Spanish fire and vehe¬ 
mence, that either rejoices in happy love, or 
breaks at once beneath the misery of unre¬ 
quited affection. I introduced you to her, 
anj I must look out that no harm comes of 
it. She is full pleased enough now with 
your intentions. If they are meaningless, it 
is time they were hindered.” 

He looked up in my face, his clear brown 
eyes dancing with exultation. 

“Thank you a thousand times, Carlton. 
I’ve hardly dared trust my own convictions 
that Carlota.loved me. Now you have ob¬ 
served it, too, I shall have more assurance. 
I thank you, for her sake, for this remon¬ 
strance; but take the word of a sailor who 
honors bis mother’s sex too much to trifle 
with their pnre and tender affections. I only 
seek to win Carlota’s favor because I mean 
to offer her my heart, forj^une and name as 
soon as that abomiable trial is over. I only 
wait to know if it is a fair and unsullied 


name I can give my wife, to make known 
my hopes to Bomez and Carlota. It is not 
honorable to do so before. Addiol ” 

“ There goes a noble fellow, if he is my 
rival,” said I to myself, choking down the 
grief that had risen like a hard ball from my 
heart to my throat. “ A fine fellow who 
deserves to be a successful lover and happy 
husband. As for myself—well, there is my 
profession left me, my manhood, my ambi¬ 
tion. What though this one fair dream 
must prove a dreary blank? Besides, is not 
time a magical physician ? The world has 
plenty yet as fair and good. Ay, another 
may be found as fair and guileless. Who 
knows ?” 

So I tried to reason with myself, to coax 
my heart forget the smart, and be cheery 
and hopeful again. It would not do; the 
pain burned more fiercely for being smoth¬ 
ered. A voice within, that would not be 
silenced, wailed sadly. “ Carlota,” only 
“ Carlota.” Then—I may as well own it 
now—I laid my head, crowned with its thick 
dark locks of manhood, upon my desk, just 
as long years before I had rested it, when 
shaded by curls of childish gold, upon my 
mother’s breast, and cried long and heartily. 
No, I do not blush for the weakness now. 
The tears were beneficial, though very pain¬ 
ful. Their briny smart removed the feverish 
aching of the wound, and though the grief 
was not removed, its bitterness had fled. 

The next week Miguel Romez came to me 
with an urgent invitation to join Ned 
Wilkins on a brief visit to the ranche, 
whither Carlota and he were going the next 
week. He was in high spirits; his crops all 
sold for extravagant prices, and he had re¬ 
ceived a princely offer for some laud which 
had hitherto been of little advantage, but 
now, from its proximity to the city, had risen 
to an astonishing value. So Carlota was 
likely to be a golden prize as well as a tender 
wife for Ned Wilkins. 

I knew all the misery I should endure at 
witnessing the lover’s tender attentions, and 
yet such was my infatuation, I could not 
deny myself this last chance of enjoying 
Carlota’s society; and so quieting my con¬ 
science by the plea of following up the 
carpet-bag clue, I accepted the invitation. 

A rare journey as it was even for me, 
what must have been Ned’s enjoyment! 
We drove leisurely along through the fresh, 
most luxuriant of California scenery, our 
pathway besprinkled with the most vivid 
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green, and wreathed with vines and flowera 
of the gayest hues. The pathway of a queen 
or bride could scarcely be more dantily at¬ 
tired. Ay, and a fit queen and bride shared 
our enjoyment with us. I had never seen 
her so gay and light-hearted. She could 
scarcely remain quiet a moment, and en¬ 
chanting ns with a new pleasure, sent her 
rich voice thrilling out as musically as the 
song of the birds amid the dew-snangled 
boughs of our morning drive. The name¬ 
less languor and half invisible sadness had 
vanished from her face, and her innocent 
mirth and arch vivacity were extremely 
fascinating, even without the accompani¬ 
ment of her exceeding beauty, We halted 
for the nights at ranches where Romez 
seemed well known and much respected, 
and on the third day arrived at his own 
home. The grounds seemed unusually well 
cultivated for that portion of the country, 
but the moat proliflc of all was the grape- 
vine, which stood out from the prairie-like 
fields in immense clusters—perfect hills of 
curling tendrils and clustering leaves. The 
house itself was rather rude and primi¬ 
tive, but clean, roomy and comfortable. 
Komez pointed out to me a distant ravine, 
where 1 could just discern the glitter of a 
stream, and whispered, with a signieflant 
chuckle:— 

“Mark that place, senor; if I’m right, 
there’s good digging there, for I foundafinei 
specimen of gold, just before I left, and I’ve 
been getting intimation how to go to work. 

■ The moment we arrived, Carlola sprang 
from the wagon and darted away in search 
of her mother, but soon reappeared here and 
there about the grounds, shaking bands with 
the servants, and responding gayly to their 
vociferous expressions of delight. The 
mother, a dark but fine-looking woman, re¬ 
ceived us with kindness and a sort of 
native dignity that would have surprised me 
had I not see Carlota before. 

We passed a pleasant evening but separated 
early on account of the fatigue of the jour¬ 
ney. Yet ^fter we reached our allotted 
chamber I grew restless and feverish, listen¬ 
ing to my unsuspecting companion’s joyous 
lover panegyrics. So, pleading a headache, 
I went out again into the cool evening air. 

I passed around the honse to find a rustic 
seat I had noticed in the afternoon, and in 
doing so, glanced towards the rear door, 
which was open, revealing the kitchen bright 
with a glCwing wood fire. The picture I 
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saw there riveted me to the spot. A slender 
girlish form I should have recognized at a 
far greater distance, stood between me and 
the dancing firelight. What was Carlota 
doing there? How my heart leaped as I 
saw the round graceful arm raised to throw 
into the fire—not a letter, or bouquet, or 
love-token, as one might expect of such a 
girl as Carlota—but that very carpet-bag so 
mysteriously connected with the robbery and 
Ned Wilkins’s forthcoming trial. She 
watched it burn entirely away, and then 
came to the door and looked out into the 
night. I was thankful for the hanging 
shrubbery and the dim nightwhich concealed 
me from her sight, yet my heart beat nerv¬ 
ously when I heard her coming towards me. 
She passed so near that her muslin robe 
brushed against my band, bnt the thicket of 
shrubs into which I shrank hid me from her 
view, and she glided on to the arbor and 
gave a low birdlike cry which was immedi¬ 
ately answered by the plaintive notes of the 
whippoorwill, and in a few momenta I heard 
quick springing steps beside me, and she 
was joined by the tali figure of a tSaii, plainly 
discerned against the open space where she 
stood. A long and earnest conversation en¬ 
sued, but the tones were low and cautions, 
and no words reached me except as they 
parted, when, approaching nearer, her flote- 
iite voice said in Spanish:— 

f “ I tell you again the contents are safe, 
and you shall have the package any time you 
say; but you must release me from the 
promise.” 

As soon as she disappeared, 1 returned to 
my chamber, where Ned was fast wrapped 
in sound and refreshing slumber, leaving 
me to wakefulness and disquiet over bis'law 
afltaira and his lady-love. 1 envied him bis 
tranquil sleep; and wondered, were our situ¬ 
ations reversed, if 1 should not still be wake¬ 
ful over the happiness of Carlota’s love. In 
regard to the robbery, I scarcely knew,what 
to mistrust. The little light accidently re¬ 
vealed, only served to render the darkness 
more dense and impenetrable. Never a 
doubt crossed my mind in regard to Cariot®’® 
innocence and purity, however circumstances 
might have entangled her in the chain of 
evidence. I judged it best now to acquaint 
my client with the neW' discovery I had 
made; so I related the whole to him the 
next morning, and was astonished at the 
consternation and grief hie manifested. _ 

“Carlota, my peerless Oariotal” ejacu- 
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lated his shivering iips; “ you don’t teli me 
that she has been an accompiice in this vile 
robheryl Good heavens, Carlton, the trial 
and verdict of guilty were nothing in com¬ 
parison with this. My happiness is crushed 
nowl ” 

‘‘It deserves to bel” answered I, indig- 
nantiy. “ What, man, you, a favored lover, 
ready to believe the first aspersion against 
the character of your charming iady love; 
when I a hard, distrustful, crabbed lawyer, 
never dreamed of wronging her so much, 
though circumstances lowered around her a 
thousand times more darkiy.” 

He caught my hand impressively, and held 
it so firmiy I could not release it, aithough 
the warm, kindly touch seemed to blister it.- 

“I am a wretch, Carlton, not worthy of 
your friendship or Carlota’s love. Thank 
you, for showing me my duty.” 

And at the breakfast table he was more. 
tender than ever in his attentions to Carlota, 
who biushed and smiled, and gave never a 
word or glance to me. After the generous 
repast was over, we separated in different 
directions;^ Ked- followed Carlota, to the 
garden, andT accompanied Eomez over the 
field. 

“You have no negroes on your ranch,” I 
replied, casually. “ Have you never tried 
their iabor?” 

» “ It is too much work for me to manage 
them. I prefer native Mexicans, lazy as 
they are. There was a tali black feliow here 
a month or so ago who pleaded earnestly for¬ 
me to try him, but I sent him off.” 

“Ah,” rejoined I, mentally ejaculating 
“ another link,” “ where did he haii from? ” 

“ San Francisco,” he said. “ He had been 
disappointed about a situation he expected 
to obtain out this way. But I knew our 
bands wouldn’t agree with him.” 

“ What became of him ?” 

“I don’t know, I am sure; I have, not 
heard of him Cariota was desperateiy afraid 
I shonid keep him. She had a iittle talk 
with him, and didn’t seem to fancy him 
much.” 

1 took care to make diligent inquiry in all 
directions for the next three days concern¬ 
ing the negro, but no one seemed abie to 
contribute anything more to my information. 

I was sadly disappointed at so meagre a 
result, for I hoped the magic thread was 
already in my hand which was to unravel 
the whole mystery. 

On the evening of the fourth day, as we 


alt sat enjoying the coolness of twilight with-; 
out the door, who should appear but Sam? ' 
I knew something of importance had oo- 
cured, and went one aide with him immedi- 
ateiy, and half breathless with eagerness he 
cried;— 

“ I’ve found him, Mr. Carlton; I’vefound- 
the darkey; but either he’s a deceitful villain 
or a terribly innocent man. I pounced upon »■ 
him the day after you left, and seized him 
by the collar and took him to your office,, 
when your clerk locked lh.e door, and I took 
out a pistol and informed him he had five 
minutes to refresh his memory, and then he 
must tell me all about that carpet-bag or 
take an unwelcome portion of cold lead. He. 
was dreadfully scared, but for the life of me 
I couldn’t get but one story out of him. He 
declares he knew nothing about etealing the 
bag. Says that he met two men on the 
wharf that day, and one of them gave him a 
quarter to run down to the steamer and get 
a carpet-bag he had just left there. He^ 
described it as they told him, and when I 
gave it to him he carried it to the wharf, 
and they took it and drove off in a carriage 
with it. He didn’t hear anything about the 
robbery, because the next morning the same 
man came to his stand and sent him off into 
tho country to carry a letter for him, and 
promised to find him plenty of work and 
good wages there; hut after he had done his 
errand the man slipped away from him and 
he had not seen him since. He was fright¬ 
ened enough, and to save my life I can’t 
help believing, his story. But I left him 
safely locked up, and started after you to 
see if you could make anything more out of 
it, and I hope you’ll go right back with kne.” 

“ Yes, Sam, so I will. You’ve done 
nicely. I’ve been on the trail of the fellow 
here; but you’ve done better—you’ve caught 
him.” 

I whispered Sam’s information to Hed, 
who was greatly elated thereby, and I my¬ 
self felt much encouraged, and was in un¬ 
usually cheerful spirits. Indeed, our whole 
party seemed to have inhaled some exhil¬ 
arating ether. I shall never forget that 
merry fevening. We laughed, and sang, aud 
jested, as wild and noisy as a group of glee¬ 
ful children. Eomez was actually uproar¬ 
ious, listening to the jovial stories of Sam and 
Ned, and so much so, that Carlota and her 
mother begged him to laugh leas heartily, 
assuring him something dreadful would had- 
pen if his delight was so extravagant. It 
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.ivas quite late before we adjourned to our 
respective chambers. I leaned a moment 
out of the window to Inbale the cool air after 
extinguishing my candle, and noticed a tall 
figure stalking across the yard without giving 
it any thought, more than presuming it to 
be one of the field bands on some errand at 
tbe house. 

I had fallen into a heavy slumber, and 
been asleep some time, an hour or two at 
the least, when suddenly I sprang from my 
bed as if a cannon had exploded at my 
pillow. A shriek—the moat thrilling, un¬ 
earthly, blood-freezing scream that ever 
chilled tbe ears of human listener—rang out 
tin tbe quiet stillness of that midnight hour, 
simultaneously with the report of firearms. 
With stating eyes and chattering teeth, Ned 
and I sprang to our feet and grasped each 
other’s hands—not in fear or tremor, but 
with the awful presentiment of some heart¬ 
rending calamity. By this time we heard a 
wailing noise, another report, and renewed 
' screams of a woman’s voice. I groped my 
way to the candle, found a match, and struck 
a light. Then hurrying on our clothes, Ned 
and I hastened out in the direction of the 
screams. It let us on to the bed-room of 
Bomez. 

Heavens, what a sight met our gaze! 
There, stretched out upon the floor in a pool 
of blood, with protruding eyes and face 
drawn awry by the fearful death-struggle, 
lay the hospitable host who had said good¬ 
night to us with such merry voice and beam- 
ihg face. His wife was leaning over him in 
wild-eyed horror, calling his name and fran¬ 
tically wringing her hands. Just beyond 
her knelt Carlota in her pure white robes, 
supporting in her arms the head of a young 
man but a few years older ihan herself. The 
stranger’s thick black locks were gory with 
the blood gushing from a terrible wound on 
the head, and his closed lids, and pallid lips, 
and laboring breath, showed life was failing 
fast. Ned flew to her aide and raised the 
stalwart form in his own arms to relieve her 
delicate shoulder, while I caught off a cloth 
from tbe table and commenced tearing it 
into bandages. As I bent over them to 
stanch the blood, Carlota looked up into my 
face with a wild shivering glance, and her 
pale lips quivered pitifully as she asked:— 

“ What have we done that this horror has 
come upon us 7 Do you know what it 
means?” 

I saw the poor girl was scarcely sane after 


the shock and terror, and replied, -sooth¬ 
ingly.— 

“ I know nothing about it yet, but we will 
And out after we have taken care of him.” 

•‘Then he is not dead yet ? he will live 7 ” 
she cried, more wildly still. “ Mother, 
mother, do you hear? Juan is not dead; 
we have one left us yet. But my father! 
O my father! ” And with a sob that shook 
her slender form like a reed in the gale, she 
bent above the rigid form. 

A large mantle was lying on the bed. I 
wrapped it around 'Carlota without, I am 
confident, her being at all aware of it, 
and then hurried out to find the servants 
who slept in a remote L of the house. Tbe 
report of tbe pistol had aroused them, and 1 
met them hurrying through tbe passage-way. 

I could give no intelligible answers to their 
excited inquiries as to ivbat had happened. 
■I only knew what 1 had seen—the cause of 
the terrible tragedy was still a mystery. 

When I returned to the chamber I found 
the mother more collected. She had wiped 
away the blood from her husband’s face and 
laid a cloth over it, and was mechanically 
assisting Ned in his efforts to revive the 
young man. A servant was despatched im¬ 
mediately to a neighbor who was supposed 
to possess considsrable surgical skill. I 
removed the body of the unfortunate Bomez 
to another room, and drew Carlota away* 
from her trancelike watch above it. I led 
her into the sitting-room we had left so joy¬ 
fully, and stroking softly her cold clammy 
fingers, said:— 

“ Now, dear Carlota, tell your friend what 
is the cause of all this.” 

She lifted those sorrowful gazelle-like eyes 
to my face, and then, with a sudden, impet¬ 
uous movement, dropped her head on my 
shoulder and burst-into tears. I was thank¬ 
ful to see her weep, fori knew it would save 
her brain from paralysis and her heart from 
breaking; so I only stroked gently the beau¬ 
tiful head, wishing it was still to be on my 
shoulder and not Ned’s where her future 
tears should be shed. 

“ Who is the stranger 7 ” said I, at length. 

She wiped away the torrent of tears from 
her drenched face, and essayed twice to 
make her dry feverish lips reply to the ques¬ 
tion. Then I caught the words:— 

“It is my brother, sir. Heaven have 
mercy on him. He has killed his own 
father.” 

Little by little, amid heart-rending sobs 
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and • tears, I gathered the story. Juan 
Bomez, the only son and brother, was a 
wild, reckless fellow, of roving disposition 
and dissipated habits, but, as poor Carlota 
pleaded, always of a kind heart and generous 
hand. As he advanced towards manhood 
he grew impatient and rebellious under his 
father’s control, and fell under the wicked 
influence of a bold villain, who exerted the 
worst possible power over him. His son’s 
conduct had at last exasperated Bomez to 
such a degree, that he had exiled him, from 
home, and forbidden any of the family to 
mention his name or associate with him in 
the slightest way. This accounted for our 
being ignorant of his existence. But Car- 
Iota bad eluded her father’s vigilance, and 
watched over her brother, supplying him 
with all the pocket money her indulgent 
parents granted her, and faithfully keeping 
all the appointments of which her brother 
notified her through one of the field hands 
devotedly attached to him. 

Anxiety for Juan, she told me, had been 
the first inducement for her visit of San Fran¬ 
cisco. He had been a long time away with¬ 
out any news of his whereabouts reaching 
her, and she had proposed the journey to 
her father in the hope of meeting him some¬ 
where in that city. Just before they were 
ready to set out, however, he had appeared 
again with the same carpet-bag about which 
1 bad questioned her, requesting her to keep 
its contents securely for him till he should 
call for them. She looked up in my face 
wistfully as she told this, saying meekly:— 

“ I don’t understand about that bag. 
know there was some-sad mystery connected 
with it. 1 have always been afraid of what 
Juan might do. 1 never examined the pack¬ 
age in it, but put it away as Juan directed. 
The bag was just what 1 needed, and I took 
it innocently, when we left for San Francisco, 
but the moment you inquired for it, I knew 
there was some wrong deed, and 1 recalled 
the look on Juan’s face when he bade me 
keep it secret, and I was frightened lest I 
had done something to criminate .my own 
brother. And I was so afraid I should bring 
him into trouble that 1 burnt the bag. 
Don’t blame me too much. If you knew 
how good and kind Juan was before he was 
led away, you wouldn’t wonder I cling to 
him still.” 

■ Poor child I how I longed to kiss the sweet 
pleading lips, and dry the wet imploring 
eyes. Well, after our circle had broken up 


that merry evening, so quickly followed by: 
the night of horror, Juan, who had been 
lingering about for several days to find his, 
sister, came to the window and called her: 
name softly. Carlota heard him, and taking, ' 
the fatal package in her hand, was stealing 
cautiously down the stairs, after giving him 
notice that she was coming. But Bomez 
had heard the creaking of the upraised 
window, and looking out from his own room, 
recognized his son in the bright starlight of 
the cloudiess night. 

Indignant at this clandestine meeting and 
disobedience of his orders; he called Carlota 
away and commanded his son to enter the 
honse and account for his presence there. 
Juan obeyed, and listened in sullen silence 
to his father’s angry reproaches. Becoming 
more and more exasperated. Bomez accused 
him of disgracing the family name by deeds 
of shame arid crime, and pointing to the 
glittering barrel of a revolver protruding 
from his coal pocket, inquired if he had 
turned highwayman or bandit yet. This 
aroused Juan’s fiery spirit, and drawing out 
the pistol, he raised it threateningly, reply¬ 
ing that he had grown bold and able enough 
to prevent insult from any one. 

' . With a contemptuous sneer, Bomez raised 
his arm to strike down the weapon, when 
Juan, shrinking hack, somehow his fingers 
caught the lock, the pistol went off, and 
with that fearful cry his father fell dead at 
his feet. 

The shrieks of his mother and sister 
aroused him from his trance of astonishment 
and dismay, and as the reality of the dread¬ 
ful deed rushed upon him, with a remorse¬ 
ful entreaty for pardou he turned the pistol 
to his own forehead and fired again. This 
was the sad explanation of the scene. 

The unfortunate son did not speak or 
seem in any way conscious throughout the 
night; but just before euuset on the day 
succeeding the woful tragedy, he opened his 
eyes and whispered with his ghastly lips to 
the trembling woman by his side:— 

“ Mother—Carlota, I am going. I have 
been a wicked son and an ungrateful brother. 
Forgive me if you can, for I have loved 
you through it all, and began to feel a re¬ 
morseful consciousness of my own guilt. 
Send for a witness, and write down what I 
am going to tell you. It is the only affair I 
have ever been in, and it has haunted me 
like a ghost. The package in the carpet-bag 
is gold, Carlota, Thank heaven I dared not 
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touch the Rcoursed stuff before. It is all 
there. We robbed a passenger on board 
one of the San Francisco steamers. Manuel 
tracked two of them from the mines and 
inveigled me to help him, and this one was 
my share of the booty. We sent a poor old 
negro on board after it. I got the negro out 
of the city by sending him with a message to 
Carlota. It was the only crime I ever joined 
Manuel in. The sweet saints forgive me. 
And you wili forgive me, too, won’t you, 
mother ? Yon know I never meant to hurt 
father. Say you forgive me, for I am dying.” 

The words had been spoken disjointedly 
and painfully, and panting and exhausted, 
he sank back into a drowsy slumber the 
moment his mother’s lips had spoken the 
comforting words of pardon. I had heard it 
all. The next time he opened his eyes, I 
was ready with pen and paper to take bis 
deposition, while Ned Wilkins, the tears 
actually pouring down his cheeks, stood by 
and listened to the recital that removed all 
cloud and stain from his character, and Car- 
Iota, white and cold as a marble statue, 
leaned above the sick man’s pillow. 

But he did not die. He lived to prove his 
penitence sincere and heartfelt, to be the 
comfort and support of the widowed mother, 
whose staff in life had been so violently but 
innocently removed through bis means. 

We remained at the ranch a week after 
the funeral of our lamented host, and by 
that time were well assured of Juan’s ulti¬ 
mate recovery. On the morning for our de- 
partnre, I said to Ned, who joy at his provi- 
dentally restored reputation was only calmed 
into quiet by the melancholy events that had 
transpired:^ 

“ I have been waiting this long time the 
opportunity,” he answered, earnestly. 
“Dear girll I'scarcely dared speak of it, 
after this terrible shook. But there she is 
in the garden. I will go this very moment.” 
And away he dashed from my sight. 

; I rose from my chair, closed my lips grimly, 
and folding my arms across my palpitating 
heart, walked to and fro with a sickly, 
dreary wish that I had never been born, 
never left the dear New England hills, never 
seen California or Carlota, or, most of all, 
Ned Wilkins. I walked thus to and fro, 
what seemed an interminable time, almost 
fearing I should go mad with the whirling 
tumult of my brain. 

At length I heard his returning step at 
the door. I caught up the npte-book on my 


dressing case. I would have an excuse for 
not beholding his radiant face, his smiling, 
lover lips, fresh from the pure kiss of be¬ 
trothal. He came in slowly, and sat down 
without a single word. 

“ Too happy for speech, lost in blissful 
dreamsl ” thought I, still without raising my 
eyes. A deep-drawn sigh startled me. I 
looked up instantly. 

“ Why, Ned, what has happened ? ” 

“ Nothing, nothing,” groaned he, clench¬ 
ing his hand madly in his curly brown hair, 
“only she is an angel and I am a fool I .She 
does not love me—she has rejected mel ” 

“ But, Ned,”, stammered I, “ I don’t un¬ 
derstand it. I thought”- 

“ Yes, so did I. And I believe it was you 
first made me so presumptuous. But we 
were both wrong. She don’t love me, and 
worse yet, she acknowledges she loves an¬ 
other. She would not tell me who, but”— 
I did not wait for the completion of his 
sentence. Three minutes more and 1 stood 
beside Carlota weeping, in the garden. 

“ Carlota,” whispered I, softly, “ you have 
refused Nad. Willyou have no pity on me ? ” 
The wet, shadowy, lustrous eyes glanced 
up shyly into my face. A drift of rose-leaves 
whirled across the pallid cheek and— O 
reader, have yon watched feverishly for 
morning, and in moaning anguish believed 
only deeper darkness upon you, when sud¬ 
denly the black banner which veiled Aurora’s 
face was oast aside and the rosy flushes of 
dawn kindled about you ? 

Then do you know something of the 
ecstatic joy which filled my heart just when, 
with bitter renunciation, I had put away 
forever, as I believed, sweet love’s holy joys 
and ministering blessing, for—Carlota loved 
mel 

Yes, but when I returned to the house, 
what would 1 not have given to have escaped 
poor Ned’s reproachful oyes? His good 
name was restored, his law-case at rest, 
since I had forwarded to Alden, by Sam, 
Juan’s confession and the undiminished 
gold, but .what would the whole world avail 
for the loss of Carlota? So I reasoned, 
though Carlota laughed lightly, promising 
the wound would soon heal with one of his 
volatile, elastic temperament. And sure 
enough, only a year after our marriage he 
came to our house in San Francisco with a 
blue-eyed, fair-haired New England impor¬ 
tation on his arm to introduce to Carlota as 
—Mrs. Wilkins. 
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LONG SIM. 

BY MATTHBW S. VOTTOK. ’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 

. LEOKE AND. MK. BICHARDS. 

BROUGH the great city poor Leone 
searched for her lost boy; searched 
with a weary heart; but found hiin hot. 
Her eagerness to find-him did noli abate as 
the hours flewhy, bras time, lengthened into 
days between, .bis, dight .^d her,. Still she 
walked the busy ways of the city, her anx- 
ions eyes penetrating its dark and mya'- 
terious places; her tired feet carrying her 
unfalteringly on. Without food or sleep 
she continued her search,'hoping'against 
hope; believlhg that she would find him, 
when her better judgment told her that her 
belief was'founded on-shkdows; vague-;'eva» 
Sive and unreal. ■ ■ ' • • ! 1 

■ At last; When she could go ho further, and 
hferheart had'grbwn like lead withiu her, 
she turn ed wearily to her ddrk and cheerless 
home.- As she Went up the long stairway to 
her ■tbom','R terrible fear began' to creep over 
hir; a’fedf that her' bdy mighi faH into the 
power ;hf'his cruel,'iihhatural father.- It 
came upon her so strongly,'that in her terror 
her weariness was'unheeded; and-she weiit 
s'wiftly along'the gloomy 'pasSage-way; h'er 
arms, folded' tightly across' her bosom, ah'd 
her breath coming in short, labored gasps.' 

Striking a light, she kindled a'Are in thh 
grate, and then sat down' moodily beforedt. 
Howlbiig she sat'there she''did riot know, 
but ■ she ' wak' aroused by a step upon the 
Stairs.' 'She knew whose'it was, but she'did 
hot change her position, or even look up 
yyhen the door was thrown open. 

■“'Well, t'one,” was RicWds* first ex* 
clamatidn as he entered the room. 

“Weil,” she echoed, to all' appearances 
.tinmbyed;'still keeping her eyes'fixed upon 
the fire as she spoke. ' ‘ ' 

'“lyhat in perdition‘are you trying to 
play, now ? he demanded, going up to her. 
“It will be wise for you'to drop some of 
your'flne airs, my lady.” ■' I ' 

“Indeed I ” ' 

She looked'up defiantly into his face for a 
moment, and than tufhed to the'fire again. 

“ Do you brave me in this way ? ” he 
'crled,'hoarse 'with passion.-' “ After all that 


you have thrown upon- me, all the cursed 
trouble you have heap'ed in my way, do you 
meet me like this ? ” I. i jr 

■ Her face was white; but still unmoved. 
She did not answer him.. 

“ You-have kept your promise,’.’ he. said, 
putting his mouth close to her ear, and hiss¬ 
ing the words from between his half-closed 
teeth, 'Where is'your boy, your darling 
son, to-night? ” ■ 

“Myboyl” she cried, starting up, her 
eyes ' growing bright and j eager.! i‘God 
knows, I do DOtl 

“ No, you do not—but I do'.” ; . 

“ You do! you do—and what 

“ What do you expect?” he'asked. .. 

“ What did I tell you? J!. 

“ You have not harmed him, .Rollins 
Elagg,” she answered,' in - a' fearfully low 
tone, grasping'his arm with her" thin hand. 
“'You will not-^you dare not tell me thatl I’ 

•“ I dare not! I dare notl' That' sounds 
well from lips like'yours.- I dare do a gredt 
deal fo-night,'Leone.” ' .-i. 

-'“'Yes, butin'ispite of-your daring, T.do 
not fear you. The fetrange' doofc i in yoUt 
eyes does not startle me. .You may threaten 
a''mlllion times -to -take; my life' butyou will 
not do it. Yes, strike it you wil.',” she con¬ 
tinued,' as he raised'his-clencbed bandabove 
her head, -*■’ or, you are armed—but one'well- 
aimed blow fiom'the dagger you carry,iand 
I shall be silent before you. There i.k noth¬ 
ing to hinder you—I am a woman; with-no 
weapons to defend myself—you.can make 
your bold threats good.” ' it.. 

She 'stood before him with'heh'slender 
arms crossed over her breast, looking.so;frail 
and thin that it seemedias- lhough a rude 
breath mightcoUquer her. ! Still the clenched 
band was raised above her head, randi the 
mad, fiery eyes bent upon her;' and-still-she 
met'the murderous glance without flinching. 
Not a muscle of her fUce movedphad.she 
been dead her-limbs could not have been 
more-rigid or'fixed. ju( 

- By degrees the strong hand iwas-lawered, 
and at last it fell harmlessly.down.: Leone 
turned away with a laugh. ' .u 

I told you that you: didi:not dare harm 
■me;” she'said, -'u ' i. i..m: .-..■.'uj 
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“ There are more ways than one to touch 
jour perverse heart, L’one,” he ansvrered, 
“Yes, I know it. You are speaking o£ 
my boy, now—and what of him ? ’•’ 

“He is in my way again, dogging my 
fiteps like the accursed fiend that he is.” 

“ Your own child, Hollins,” she said, with 
a bitter sneer. “Hecarefull” 

“He is in my way again,” he repeated, 
without noticing her, “ and from it he must be 
taken. Must, do you understand, L’one ? ” 
She bowed. 

“ If you do not come for him, if some¬ 
thing is not done, and that speedily, too, to 
lid me of his cursed annoyance, I—I—my¬ 
self, L’one ”- 

“■Well, what?” she asked, prompting 
him in his hesitaney. “ What will you do, 
destroy him ? ” 

“ I Willi ” 

“ And then, after that—what ? ” she 
asked, mockingly.” 

“ Peace and quiet and rest, I trust.” 

“ Peace and quiet and rest,” she mim¬ 
icked. “ Yes, such as the forever lost find. 
If you should lie down upon a bed of glow¬ 
ing coals, would you expect to find rest? 
Yet let me tell you, that if you raise your 
hand;against my boy, a bed of fire will be 
sweet to the torture you will have to suffer. 
Doyou understand ? ” 

■ “ You are more fiend than woman,” he 
muttered between his teeth, turning away. 
Leone smiled. ' 

“ I need to be,” she answered quietly. 

“ Fiend or not,” he exclaimed, impa¬ 
tiently, “ tell me what you will do with the 
boy ? ” 

“ I will go for him again,” she replied un¬ 
hesitatingly. 

“ And then what will you do ? ” 

“1 will go thousands and thousands of 
miles away, and—become a better woman, 
perhaps,” she added, under her breath. 

‘.‘. And you will be expeditious, you will do 
jour work speedily ? ” 

“ Speedily 1 ” she answered. 

, “That is enough—that is all I ask of 
jou,” he said. “ Do you need money ? ” 
“I have money; I do not want more. 
But I may be hindered in this, the task may 
.not prove an easy one. You must be pa¬ 
tient, and look well before you do any des¬ 
perate act.” 

He answered with a nod of his head, and 
.left her. Once in the free and open street 
lie began to curse himself for his cowardice. 


Why had he not given that one desperate 
blow which would have brought him his 
liberty?. Why had he not silenced, forever, 
tbe secrets which she might sometime dare 
tell of him ? What did he fear, but a weak, 
puny woman ? If he had pleased, how long 
could her bravery have lasted ? Once he 
went back to the door of her dwelling, and 
put his unsteady hand upon the latch, but 
even then his courage failed him, and he 
went forward cursing himself anew. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE TRIAL. MR. RICHARDS’ OFFER. 

H jail, dejected and disheartened, Alick 
Sherburne awaited his trial. For the 
future he had but little hope. He knew the 
power which had brought so much suffering 
and trouble upon him was as strong as ever; 
that money, which had robbed him of his 
liberty and reputation, could fix his guilt, in 
the eyes of the world, beyond a doubt. In a 
gloomy prison-house he should, without 
doubt, end his days. He thought of his 
aged father who was stricken down by bis 
misfortune, and thanked God his mother 
was sleepingly peacefully in the village 
graveyard. He pictured to himself his little 
home, with want, bitter want and disgrace, 
staring its inmates in tbe face. He thought 
of Mabel, and the terrible danger which 
threatened her, tili he was nearly maddened. 
His eyes grew sunken and hollow—his feat¬ 
ures sharp and thin in a few days’ time. 
His pale lips forgot their prayers, and brood¬ 
ing over his wretched fate his heart was 
filled with bitterness. He had friends still, 
and while they worked earnestly and untir¬ 
ingly for him, in his solitude he pitted them 
for the defeat which he felt sure they would 
meet. 

“ Working for ,me is a thankless task,” 
he said one morning to Morton. “I have 
tried for myself for years, and I know.” i 

“ Yes, to all appearances it may be so, but 
you cannot tell what the future holds for 
you,” was the cheery answer. “I think you 
will come out of it bright enough yet.” 

Alick shook bis head. 

“ But look here, as I was coming here this 
morning, an unexpected streak of good luck 
fell upon me., The idiot-boj^ Sim, placed 
this in my hand, whispering your name as 
he did so.” 

While he spoke, Mr. Morton held up a 
soiled miniature before Alick’s eyes. 
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“ Do you want it ? Can you guess whose 
tface is contained in it?” he asked play¬ 
fully. “3ut take the treasure, I will not 
tantalize you,” he continued, placing it in 
his hand. “There’s a bit of true kindness 
in the boy’s heart, my friend. You ought 
'to be glad that it breaks out upon you in this 
dark hour.” 

“ And X am glad and thankful,” answered 
Aliek, something like his old earnestness 
•visible in the tones of his voice. 

“Prom it hope for the future, then. 
That is all I can say to you this morning. 
I must go now, but 1 do not leave you alone. 
Beside Mabel’s pictured face, I leave you 
her blessing. God beep youl ” 

Once or twice the young man was insulted 
by the presence of Mr. Bichards. But he 
did not notice him save by the steady gaze 
of his deep eyes; a glance so keen and pierc¬ 
ing that it cut to the black heart of the bad, 
wicked man. 

In the meantime, Mabel grew so gentle 
.and yielding that her mother began to be- 
'lieve that her proud spirit was at last sub¬ 
dued. She no longer treated Mr. Bichards 
with scornful indifference, but with the re¬ 
spect and kindness which bad so long been 
demanded from her. She sang and played 
at his request, and once or twice went so far 
as to ask him to read to her, as she sewed of 
an evening. This before his and her 
mothers’a eyes; but when alone in her 
chamber, she grew almost mad thinking of- 
the part she was playing. She hated the 
'songs which she had sung to him and de¬ 
spised the book which had been desecrated 
by his touch. Thinking of the polite famili¬ 
arity which her manner encouraged, she 
scorned and loathed herself, and could not 
believe that any good would come to Aliok 
from it, as Mr. Morton had predicted. 

At the poor-farm no treasure could be 
guarded more closely than was Sim, by his 
, faithful friend, Marm 'Whitney. At her 
earnest solicitation his bed was placed close 
beside hers, and night after night was spent 
watching his slumbers, fearful that some 
strange and unknown power would take the 
boy from her again. 

“She grew just as faint as death,” she, 
assured old Jerry, in confidence, “every 
time the idee ’curred to her.” 

At which,.f hat worthy gentleman shrugged 
his shoulders—stood back a few paces, ad- 
, mired her, and then struck an attitude of de- 
ience, ending the comical tableau by placing 


his great paw of a hand over his heart, which 
sometimes he indicated was upon one side 
and sometimes upon the other. In fact, to 
Marm Whitney it wa's of no consequence, in 
the language of Mr. Toots, “ so long as she 
was made aware of its existence in so gal¬ 
lant and lover-like way.” 

At the village hotel, dressed like a lady, 
and, in all respects bearing herself like one, 
Leone waited for an opportunity to re-cap¬ 
ture Sim. But that opportunity was slow in 
coming, and day by day she grew more 
and more fearful for the result which 
she was sure her failure would bring about. 
The boy was never out after nightfall now, 
or seldom allowed to stray beyond the boun¬ 
daries of the poor-farm. 

In this way matters stood at the com¬ 
mencement of Alick's trial, the fame of 
which had spread miles around, and which 
drew crowds of curious people into town to 
witness its progress. On the first day the 
evidence was so strong and conclusive 
against him, that the conviction of his guilt 
was more firmly fixed than ever in the minds 
of the people. 

Calm and unmoved, the young man sat 
and listened to the perjured wituesses. 
From the lips of oue he heard a plan, which 
he was sworn to have divulged, as to his 
manner of revenging himself upon Mr. Eich- 
ards; here be was said to have made a threat, 
there a wicked oath against the wronged 
man; and again be had‘hinted at something 
worse than the destruction of property, in 
connection with his name. The young girls 
who had witnessed his . affray with Mr. 
Richards, were brought before the court, 
and his unlucky words, which were spoken 
in a moment of anger repeated. Everything 
seemed against him. In the' evidence of 
that single day, no flaw could be found. It 
was to all appearances, straightforward and 
plain. 

Sick and faint at heart, Mabel listened to 
Mr. Morton as he repeated the discouraging 
transactions of the day. . - 

“ And what does Alick say—how does he 
feel aboutit?” she asked, eagerly. 

“ Oh, he’s as brave as ever. He wanted 
me to tell you so; and something more, he 
wanted me to tell you; not, as you loved 
him, to make any sacrifices for his sake.’.’. 

“Sacrifices? I do. not understa'nd, it,” 
she said, looklag perplexedly into his face. 
“ Do you know what it means ? ” 

Mr. Morton hesitated. 
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' “ Perhaps it has occurred to him that Mr. 
Bltihards might possibly bribe you to beconie 
hiswife.” ' ■ i 

' “Mel” she repeated, her eyes flashing, 
and the' color rising to her cheeks. 

‘ “yes, bribe you, by promising to help 
Alick to his liberty.” 

“0 Mr. Morton I” she cried, clasping 
her hands across her forehead, and stagger- 
idg'back a few paces. ' “O Mr. Morton,-! 
have bever thought Of that before.”- 
'' “'Neither must you think of it, now, for a 
feirigle moment. This is what Alick has 
been'afraid ofand he begged me to carry 
hW'mfessage 'to you.” ' . . ' 

'““Tell him' how much I thank hini for bis 
kindness,” she said^'while her ■ eyes filled 
With tears.- “ Tell him that I will always be 
ttue' to my lo've for - him—alwaysl Now, 
^obd-bjrl'”-"' ’■ ' '■ 

‘ ’ When'Mabel entered the sitting-room, she 
found Mr. Richards moving 1081108813? about 
f-rOmOnO side-Of the'a^artment to the other. 

jt'is going hard wiih Mr. Sherburne,” 
he'ffemarked,- iii his most- plausible waiy.' • 

“ Oh, how bitterly Mabel despised him for 
his hy^ocrisj?;'' She lOn'geflJ'w-hile he spoke 
to hOr,' t'6 strike'him in the face'; but She'an- 
BWered'4uietlyj^takiug a sOat by the' window 
-'ds she spoke.-'''’-'' ■ '' ' ' ' 

•iruifl have'been'told'so.”'’ '' “ 

- '“Would you'like tO 'save ’ him ' from the 
'ignominious fate which'threatens him 7 ” he 
'aSked,f'after a m'o'ment’s pause. ' 

“ Mabel glanced ‘lip into''his' face,' and saw 
■bji' the'eipression'thereV'that' Alick’S fear 
•Wks about being realized. " ' ' - “ 

.: i u Yesj” shO'answ'ered' simply," without ask- 
dn'g'her'fof an explanation. '■ ' 

r"“'y6u'can;'if’yoti choos'e,”-'he said.'' ■ ' 

■' “ I catfl Can you f-”'*' ■ 

■ - She 'did'dot'tuean -to put the qUsstidn to 
’him.''--rt slipped fnvolun'tarily from her lips. 
“ Yes, if yon please.” .. i : 

“'WhydoU’t-youthen?”'' 

I’hwait jour orders. Miss Mabel.” •'' 

“ Do you believe him innocent ? ” ' 

“No,'*!' do'hot—I'do not! but for your 
sake I would make an attempt to free him!” 
) “.Howl?”-'-’' - 

III “ I'cannot'anSwer'thaf<iuite yetj” he said, 
'smiling'.' “I-Will 'save'him', conditionally. 
Doyduun'derstand'me'?”''- 
'-•'She'ahbok'h'er head.'" 

I UieahJ'that iE- 3 ?o'u'Will eonsent tbhe iny 
wife, I will help him'td-his liberty.' '-Is-that 
plain enough7 ” .ii 


“ You are generous,” Mabel 'answered 
bitterly. “ True love cannot be' bought and 
sold in this way. If—if”—she continued 
hesitatingly, leaning her head upon her 
hand. , ' . i . i. 

“If what ?” Mr. Richards asked softly. ' 

' She silenced him with a single motion of 
her hand. .' ■ 

“ If,” she said to herself,' while her eyes 
dropped lower-'-” if I could but save Alickl” 

She thought of him living out his days 
within the dense walls of a prison. Shut' in 
from the sunshine and the free air, cut off 
from all huinan love'and sympathy';' With no 
hope for the future, no pleasure in the pres¬ 
ent. She thought of his growing'Old there; 
of his b'rave heart broken' with the wrongs 
heaped upon'it; his dear face furrowed with 
care, his eyes surikeh and dim before their 
time. ’ She thought of his love for her. Of 
his brave truth—of his tenderness,'almost 
womanly in its excess. If he wete 'in her 
pl'ace, end’she in hife, wduldi he”^'hesitate to 
save her? ' No','hoi What should ShO'do 
th'en ?;,Make'the sacrifiee'i' She shiiddefe'd 
at the Sirajile thought.' , ' ' '' ' 

■ “ 'You are sure you coiild'save‘him?’’ she 
haid, her vOice trembling as she''8p6ke. '' 

■ “Money W all 'powefful,‘”'’he'ansWere'd 

confidently.' ' '' ’ '-' '' '■ 

'' “ Yes,'yesl' I' hdVe‘''iearndd‘-that,'God 
knowSl” shfe replied. - '' "I' ' 

Richard’s'hit his‘lip. ' '' ' ' ' " 

' “ Will' 3 ?ou'gfVe me your promise nOw,'at 
once?” he asked; " ' 

■ '“'Not'tdmightV'''You-must wait.” 

‘ ■■“Thabr"can afford to’dp, but'every mo- 
'ment iehedded fohhim.”'' •' ' " ‘ 

“ “ I will tell'you to'-thotrpw morning, early. 
T'.will’ not'dleep' tb-night."'My'God! 'ban ! 
'evet8l’ee’p''agaifa'7”' 

“ To'-morrbw morriltig,' earljr,” Mr'. Elbh- 
’ards'repeate'di - 

'' “Yes,” she'answered, Us she' stole'softly 
-fromthe r'oo'mi'' ■ ' '' • 


yfjHARTilRiXlX.,; 

i: o..,SIU’8. BRAVERX.. .ITS; EESrJI,TS.;: ;;; 

DATED beyond expression 'with the 
-hpparenl success of his 'plans', 'Mr, 
Richards walkfe'd briskly but of the hoUse and 
down the road,'forgetting in his- extreme 
'SelfiShUeSS thb hching heart h'e-h’ad 'lefb be- 
'hind him;' One' thought' ruled his'mind, 
that of’'vibtbr 3 ?'hfr bad s6' well:high wOh'bVSr 
.Mabel." HlsflifUi'e htgan'to Ibbkpromising 
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Tjeforq him. , His c^i^el, base ambitipn wpjild 
be fuliy, satiefled, He knew,.that, AUck 
•veoaid sooper, spend l^is.life in a dungeon, 
^ooneir suffer a thousand deaths, than see 
the yroman he io.yed his, wife.., What p glor¬ 
ious, friumph. it would bet ,.He ;wo,uld haye 
bis liberty, but the,peerless, beautiful Mabel, 
where wpuld she be7 , . 

. ' He walked rapidly alopg,, little heeding 
•whether he was going,. It did not matter 
ipuch so long as he carried so light and happy 
a heart ,wAhip his breast. ;j 
“ A loud halloo started him from hisrevery. 
Rooking up he saw Sim in an adjpining.fleld, 
talking as if he was .making a.n attempt , to 
keep pace with him- . ..n; 

“ Curse the fool! ” he exclaimed, angrily. 

What, new imp has,-taken .possession. of 
himnpw,?’’ : 

" V Ton wants to lick me, you does,” began 
Sim, beginning,to niake, the strange motions 
with his hands, and arms. .“You kUl folks, 
spmetimes, I know,,you dops, ’coz,^he wind 
pajdsso.’.’ , , ,, ■ -.I,!;;..:,: !.;! J.';;.: 

, 11 “Fiends ,and furies! ” .cried 'Bichardo, 
springipgjfprward. ,‘,‘,He does ho.^ deserye 
to live another miomenti’’, , , i,,,, - 

“ Ise got ,a knife, I .has,” .continued Sim, 
ip a,,loud) clear voice. *‘,I knows, all abouts 
if, toq,.I.kpowsa,great dealj I does,” , ,. 

ij,f‘Cu5se yoiir.spul,! believe you! "jjras thp 
answer. - ,! j-.. .. 

.“Ise.got piatcheB, tpo—pnd I .can dp lots 
o’,things,yith.matches.” , , , ,, , 

Eh, you cain, you.fpiserable idiot! ” 

I, L can mahe,flrp8 with matches, I can— 
pnd dyes iWiU.eat up great ,houses, they willi’.’ 

. igopii.trpth, yes,” gcQWledjKiehapds, 

walking rapidly after, the boy. , . , , , , , 

. ‘iI makes a, fire, I did,,and it.burnpd, it 
did, ’Coz ypu. wants to lip^e, me, .and kilie 
me, you does.’,’, ,..1 ,, i., , . 

I, "It, was you, .thep, who bprned,„my 
hpuse?” muttered Mr. Kichards. from be- 
tjyeen,his shut,te.eth., 

> 1 ‘} Y^, it tvas, and dse going to tell .of it, I 

is, so Alipk Sherburne cap. comes om of. the 
dark place, and ipe ,can goes, in. Ise'going 
to tell ^bil .Wheatotii I is, and jlse, going to 
tell the great men,,I is.”, ... . 

■, “Gpd hearing, me you, never .phallj tell 
I thonjl,” was. tite passionate, answp., , , , . 

Andt^ J i®)’’ 

•ptfed.Sim,, tauntingly.,, lep going ,.to ted 

ypn wanij to ,kjUs,me, bat the 
iYindsays when I goes, doryii.to ,the qpeer 
pia(;p, .wheres therqs blood in the ground, f 


know, 8 |,lote| 0 ’ .things, and I.Bhall tell.tpp, I 
shall,” , I ; j. ..ni . M. 

. . ,‘,‘XoUi speaking your- last words, my 
fiend-yince,” hissed Eichards, leaping the 
fepce, and walking swiftly after,Sim, • .‘f It 
wps a poor,day fpr .you, that on which you 
came upon my paty” , , • j 

^Crossing his arms, above .his bead, and 
howling at the top of his voice, the boy went 
forward. 

“ You kills foIks,“ypu Aoes,” he screamed, 
“and I burned'yo’iif'hbusbjI did, and Ise 
glad of it, too. .lean do,lots o’ things with 
m.atches, Ise going to tell what.I.did,.I ip, 
so Alick Sherburne can come'but, and so 
yabil '^heaton ’’— ^ 

'.As he spoke he caught his foot in some 
thickly running vines, and'fell headlpng to 
the ground, In a', moment .Bicbarda was 
upon him', his eyes fierce and set, his mouth 
coritored, and 'bis whole, features 'tbrrible 
with the reeolulipu that was'ehining ty^gn 
them.y, ,' .. .. , _„ 

“ Isei,” began Siin', aS'he b'eld hlin fast by 
the tbrbdt. ’ *’ I-s-e.” ' And that' 'was alU.for 
the next mom,ent Kichards drove a sharp 
knife'into his breast, and the Hot^ blood ran 
across his'thin '.bands, as he clasped tbem 
feebly.overit..'.'' ..,,. 1 ',.'', . * 

. “'H6w, 'see; |Wh.at. yotibl ^ telli ”muttered 
Kich'ards, sprinwin| bp, ' and .yking long, 
rapid 'steps across the fields, “ Ypii are out 
bf,mysualibiit,” " ... , ... 

“ I Want ray.mother, I boee,” mbabed Sim, 
looking up, towards tbe b‘r jght sky,. I wants 

miy mbthef, and I wants'mybtar,’’ ^6 whi's- 
pered, djjyniothefi'motherl’’' y.. 

I Ah, liemueV Bicharde, tia^e, ‘ cpWatdi^ 
murderer, were there'.no'eyes save Gpd’s 
upon you w.hen you strucb that lbrribleblbw| 
iVas that 'a shadow' that followed in'ypiir 
footsteps? nshadow that flitted across the 

fleids 7 "'Was it ,-a mist'caught .froni.^e val¬ 
leys' that flpated dp^yn 9? 

tbe wpnnbed hoy? (5bd be praised—np! 
Therp were tender arms wound ahoiit' his 
npcbytender lips pjressed to hip-ipi warm, 
Pb^sionate kisses; hot, hu'rnin" team, rained 
uppn. his, whife .face' and mingled with his 
bipod, Thei;e waa a mbther, there, w.eepin" 
as none! but' a mother' could. weep-bp.ruHUg 
as hbnp hut' a. inothey cbuiy, pi-ay.And ,th‘e 
siin went down sending its gOldeh glances 
upon the solemn.scene—and the .darkness 
fell bpWn spftly abd gehllir.upoh tli'e distant 
yiilagy the''shining fiver,'and then folded 
itself'over, the while face of the boy, .and 
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around the drooping figure of the mother, 
and through the stillness went out the sound 
of a voice, low, solemn and fearfully dis- 
tinet:— 

“God hearing me, I will keep my vow! 
Let the night listen—and the swift river re- 
peat it—I will keep my vpwl ” 

And the night listened; and the swift 
river repeated itl 

CHAPTER XX. 

CONCLTfSION. 

TTTTING that dreadful deed of the night 
. before from his thoughts, Riebards 
boldly sought Mabel for an answer. Her 
colorless faee, quivering lips and swollen 
eyes were unnoticed by him. 

“ Have you'decided ? ” he asked eagerly. 

“1 have decided. Save him, and I will— 
will be your wife.” 

He reached out his hand to her, but she 
shrank away from his touch, shuddering. 

“Not now—not nowl I must go to my 
room.” 

To her room, alone with her misery. 
Alone, with the fate a million times worse 
than death staring her in the face. Alone, 
maddened and despairing. Slowly the min¬ 
utes went by, and still swiftly—slowly for 
Alick’s liberty—swiftly to rob her of hers. 

A^ain the court-room was thrown open, 
and the learned judge and lawyers listened 
'while the play went on. Lying witnesses 
were sworn upon the stand one after another 
and with the same unmoved face the young 
man listened to them. Listened as though 
he believed that for him there was no truth 
or justice in the world; no rights, no hopes, 
nothing, nothing but the blackness of des¬ 
pair. 

■ From her seat by the side of Mr. Richards, 
Mrs. Wheaton watched him with a stern, 
unyielding face. She believed in his guilt 
as truly as she believed itf her Bible; and 
the.proof of it was to her plain and satisfac¬ 
tory. With the eager throng sTie waited for 
his condemnation; waited, and the trial 
went on. The evidence against the young 
man was strong; that for him weak and 
faint, and brought no light to the darkness. 

“ Guilty I guilty 1 ” was whispered from lip 
to lip. ■ . 

Still unmoved, Alick listened. ^The plea 
for him was strong and ingenious, but his 
guilt towered above it and it was thrown 
aside. Just as the jurymen were about re¬ 


tiring from the boxes, there was a bustle at. 
the door, followed by the announcement,, 
that another witness in favor of the prisoner 
wished to be heard. Every face was turned 
eagerly towards the slender figure of a 
woman who made her way hurriedly through 
the crowd to the witness’s stand. The 
court-room grew as silent as death, as she 
was sworn, running her piercing eye over 
the faces of the crowd. 

“ She must not be allowed to speak, she is 
mad ! ” cried Richards, excitedly, rising from 
bis seat. 

“Silence—silence!” answered Leone, in 
a low, clear voice. “ If I am mad, I can do¬ 
ne harm, but speak I must and shall I and— 
you—must—listen I ” 

“I tell you she is mad,” he repeated 
loudly, his face growing white with fear as 
he spoke. 

“ And I tell you that he is a murderer,”' 
she returned, in the same calm, solemn tone. 
“ Ask him where the idiot-boy Sim may be 
found this morning. There is a eager search 
in the village for him. Xou heard the in¬ 
quiries for him as you came through the 
streets, gentlemen.” 

“She”-interruped Richards. 

“Letthe woman apeak,” said the judge 
sternly—“ and,” he continued, looking into 
the white face of the murderer, “ guard the 
door. Proceed with the evidence.” 

“ Be patient with me,” began Leone, “ I 
have a story to tell. I will make it as brief 
as I can. The prisoner at the bar is not 
guilty of tbe crime laid to bis charge, butthe 
son of the man before you, who callshimself 
Lemuel Richards. The idiot Sim -fired the 
grand house of bis father. His father and I 
am the boy’s mother. Years ago, when I 
was young, innocent and pure, 1 was won 
away from my home by that man,” she said,, 
pointing to Richards, “to lead a life of 
wickedness and shame. Wickedness, be¬ 
cause 1 held his secrets and helped him con¬ 
ceal them; shame because I was his mistress 
—hisl—I had not been with him a year 
before he became a murderer.” 

“O my God! my Godl” cried Richards, 
dropping his head upon his breast. 

“ He told me his plan for money, money 
which he must have. I revolted against it. 
The crime ground upon my heart instead of 
his. The unborn child sleeping beneath my 
bosom was impregnated with the dreadful 
secret. In its darkness I carried him about, 
in it he was bred. The mother’s heart in its 
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heaviness crushed down upon him, and it 
became marked, heart and soul, with its 
mother’s woe. Lemuel Eichards—then Eol- 
lins Flagg—came to your town and com- 
tniUed a murder. Do you remember it? 
It has been years since, but have yon for¬ 
gotten it? Forgotten the wife who was 
robbed of a husband—the child who was 
robbed of a father? Seventeen years have 
passed, but is the crime forgotten ? That 
man was its author, the man who had been 
striving for months to wed the daughter of 
the very man whom he mutderedl ” 

She paused a moment, but the great crowd 
was still, held in breathless silence. 

“I followed him to this place, but to late 
to save the poor man from his fate. It was 
near the time of my child’s birth. But what 
right had I with a child, what did I want of 
it? was the cruel question constantly put to 
me. II Good heavens I I who was dying 
for something to love, something to make me 
better. The child must die when it was 
born, he.said. If I did not take its life, he 
would. I deceived him. When I was weak 
with illness, I brought my babe here (I do 
not know why I selected this place), and 
left hirh at the door of your poorhouse. 
You all remember the event; and the boy 
who was so kindly cared for through his 
infancy.” 

She paused again. Still the great crowd 
was held silent—silenti 

“We left the country after that. After 
years of restless wandering we found our¬ 
selves in Eastern India. There another 
tragedy was enacted. The man before you 
formed a friendship. For a friend he sought 
a gentleman of unbounded wealth. The 
gentleman died. How ? God knows, I do 
not. But to the last moment he trusted in 
the good faith of the seducer and murderer. 
He gave his property into his hands—the 
vast property that was to fall to an only 
sister and her child. Has the property ever 
reaehed .them ? Ask the widow of the mur¬ 
dered man who was murdered here years 
ago—ask the persecuted and nearly maddened 
daughter. The India merchant was Mrs. 

• Wheaton’s brother. With his money the 
fine house on the hill was built, and the 
costly furniture bought. It was a bold 
stroke, but ha was villain enough to carry it 
out. One in this great town understood him, 
instinctively, and that one the idiot-boy, his 
own son. He followed him about making 
strange signs in his face, and muttering fear¬ 


ful words of his deadly secret. Frightened 
by this, and bent upon carrying out his bold' 
plans, he came to me for aid. I must rid 
him of the boy. I promised to do so. How' 
gladly I promised every mother must know. 

I came from the city by night for my child. 
God be praised, I felt his cheek against 
mine, his poor arms about my neck, and the- 
beating of his heart against mine. Every¬ 
thing went smoothly for Eichards then; 
But one night Sim escaped from me, and 
found his way back to his old home. He 
arrived on the night of the party, and while 
the weary town’s people slept, set Are to the 
magnificent mansion. Again Eichards came 
to me, telling me that he would murder the 
boy, if I did not take him out of the way. 
He knew that he was his own child, then, 
bis and mine, but it was all the same. 

I came here again to take the boy back 
with me. For weeks I have watched for an 
opportunity, but none has occurred. Last 
night I followed the father and son ns they 
met, and heard the boy taunt him with what 
he had done, and more, tell him in his un¬ 
couth way, of the plan he was going to take 
to set the prisoner free. O God I I saw 
morel I saw the maddened, exasperated 
man strike a knife into the heart of the boy, 
and flee across the fields. I saw the white 
face of my child turned towards me; I heard 
him call faintly, ‘ motherl motherl ’ I bore 
him in my arms to your village inn. Yom 
can see hinj in my room,‘now, stark, straight 
and cold. HeadI dead! deadi God pity 
me, dead! And that is all.” 

For a moment the • silence remained un¬ 
broken, and then shout after shout arose, 
shout after shout—loud, lotig and deafening. 
In the midst of the noise, which it was in 
vain to attempt to silence, Lemuel Eichards 
stabbed himself to the heart, and fell down 
with the blood pouring from his wounds— 
down at the feet of the merciless crowd, 
which trampled his body as it hurried for¬ 
ward. 

AHck was taken from the prisoner’s host 
and borne out into -the free air. Through 
the streets they carried him triumphantly— 
and then out to the humble cottage where- 
his father lived; and still farther, to the 
home of Mrs. Wheaton, crying and cheering 
at the top of their voices as they went—coti- 
tented only, when they saw him by the side 
of Mabel, and heard her tremulous tones of 
joy and thanksgiving. An hour later the 
widow was brought home in a carriage, for 
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once robbed of her strength, her cheeks 
livid,, her month tj^emulous, .and her eyes 
tearful. . ., . 

Forgive me, forgive me, my phlldreni 
ehe cried, kneeling at the feetj of Mabel and 
Alick, “ I am at best, a poor, weak woman 

That night , the crowd , of the morning 
assembled again before the house of .Mrs, 
Wheaton, anjl gave cheer upon cheer for 
Mabel and Alick. [ 

., j“ Three times threpi ” cried ,Mr. Morton. 

“ And three times three again,” he called, 
as, the sound was echoed from .hill to hilh 
‘i Three,tlmep three, for the. boy Sina,is still 
aiivel I jLoud and hearty, my boysl % 

, ,Loud .and hearty, indeed, for good Marm 
Whitney hearing it, gave a cry of,alarm, and 
sprang to old Jerry’s side, declaring that the 
last trump was sounding, an’ she was jest as 
^int.as deathi ,. . 

j:And Sipi did not die. His wound camp 
npar proving fatal to him. For weeks,ho 
lay, prostrated, butihe rallied at last; and 
updor Lepnels nursing grew strong and 
happy .as ever. , On New Tear’s day hewas 
able to attepd Alick’p and Mabel’s wedding. 
Not a face in the little asseinbly was brighter 
than his, not, a heart more glad.. : - 

. “ Pret.ty .Mabil Wheatons is married, she 
s,” he cried out,, at the olose of .the.cere¬ 
mony. “ lee, glad, I is. . I knows lots ,o’ 
things, about it,i’ be, added,, much to the 
amueement,of those assembled. ... 

: . ' a [The 


:;“Hushi’’ said Leone, trying ,to check 

..;il Mr,,. ... ■ 

. “I does know® lots o’ things about it,” he 
repeated persistently, glancing toward^ the 
laughing Mabel. , , , . , 

.One word, more. On that New Tear’s 
day, an antiquated, sleigh drawn by an autj- 
quated: horse,, was seen at an early hopr 
making its. way, out, of Ihe good, town of 
Cranston. This sight;Wa8 followed by thp 
report that old Jerry Crane and Marm Whit¬ 
ney had ■eloped. It must have been true, 
for three, days after they came hack in the 
same antique establishment,, and proceeded, 
not to the poor-farm, hut to the, house of 
Mr. Morton,, and made an attempt .to sltike 
a ha^KMo I'™ ^or, a .small, shabby 

house that he owned in the west part of the 
town. By .the assistance of Mabel and 
Alick, the desirable plan was brought about, 
and they i;etire4 in state to,their new man¬ 
sion to spend the honeymoon. , , 

, Leone and Sim never left Mabel after her 
marriage. An.^ pcace and quiet,, and happi¬ 
ness' followed the, weary days' of. pain and 
despair. Mrs. Wheaton grew more like 
herself again, after the terrible excitement 
was over. Ne'ver to this day, will phe allow 
any allusipp tOiLemuel Richards.to bp made 
in her presence. , , 

So we .will feavp; them, all. Joying, and 
beloved. 

■:, I ;i •IM. I I .; / ■ 

End.] :■ I .' . i ■ 
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LOVE AMONG THE ICE-FIELDS. 

BY BOSHOW BEZOBB, JB, 


W HEN Captain ;Eoys, in the Superior, 
of Sag Harbor, passed through Beh¬ 
ring’s Straits in the summer of 1848, and made 
a successful whaling season, it was believed 
his was the only vessel visiting the Arctic 
Ocean that year. . But according to the story 
told me by Tom Dawson, the little bark Mon¬ 
golian, on board which he held the berth 
of ordinary seaman, sailed from Sydney, 
Australia, in the early part of that year, on 
a voyage which was secret; from all but her 
captain and chief officer. • ' 

It was understood by Tom and others of 
the crew, when they signed the shipping ar¬ 
ticles, that the vessel was to make a trading 
voyage among the Micronesian Islands in 
the lower latitudes of the Pacific, and would 
extend her cruise to Vancouver’s Island or 
•other British ports on the northwest coast of 
America. There was nothing about the 


Mongolian or her outfit that indicated any 
special preparations for a voyage to the icy 
seas, and Tom assured me that he certainly 
should not have joined her crew if he had 
known or even guessed her real destination. 

After touching at various islands in the 
Pacific, the bark held her coarse steadily 
northward; and, instead of approaching the 
west coast of America at the point expected 
by the crew, she steered through one of the 
passages among the Aleutian Chain, and 
made her first landfall near Cape St. Thad- 
dens. 

Tom and his shipmates, indignant at the 
deception practiced upon them, entered their 
protest; but the captain, calling all hands 
aft, explained that he intended to explore for 
information concerning new whaling-grounds 
in the far north, and also to ascertain if.a 
good trade might not be carried on ^th the 
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wandering tribes of Esquimaux for fur and 
walrus-ivory. The crew were promised ex¬ 
tra wages and more grog, their remonstrances 
were all overruled, and they returned to 
their duty. 

The Mongolian then proceeded on her 
voyage through Behring’s Straits, entering 
the Polar basin, as appears by Tom’s state¬ 
ments, some days in advance of the date 
given in the log-book of Captain Boys. A 
good dicker was carried on, from time to 
time, with little parties of Indians who came 
out in their skin-boats; and, the season prov¬ 
ing a very open one, the little bark skirted 
the icy-fields away up to the vicinity of Point 
Barrow, arriving there late in August. 

A large party of natives were found en¬ 
camped here at a favorable location for car¬ 
rying on a trade; and the anchor was let go 
in a convenient depth at two miles’ distance 
from the land, for the whole sea is but a 
shallow basin, affording anchorage any¬ 
where. 

But, the night following, a gale came on 
from the westward, forcing the ice in to¬ 
ward the land until the bark was surrounded 
and hemmed in by the impassable barrier. 

But she was not at first supposed to be in 
immediate danger, and it was hoped that a 
change of wind and weather might soon op¬ 
erate to release her from the icy fetters. 
The wind, however, continued for three 
weeks in the same quarter; and more and 
more ice kept pressing down before it, mak¬ 
ing the situation each day more perilous. 
Hope merged into deep anxiety, and anxiety 
into despair, until at last the captain de¬ 
cided to abandon the bark to her fate, and 
seek safety for himself and those under his 
command by making a journey down the 
coast to some Russian settlement. The sea¬ 
son was drawing to a close, and the signs 
heralding the approach of an early winter 
were already to be observed. 

The stock of provisions on board was not 
snfficient to have lasted the whole crew more 
than half way through the inclement season, 
even had there been a reasonable hope of 
preserving the vessel from destrnction. 

But of this there was no prospect; for it 
seemed that any considerable increase of 
wind, cansing a commotion among the ice, 
must certainly break her up, and probably 
destroy the lives of all who might be on 
board of her at the moment. 

The Esquimaux had all the time been very 
friendly to the ice-bound mariners; but to 


attempt to quarter the whole crew of eigh¬ 
teen men upon them for the winter was not 
for a moment to be thought of. They were 
so poor themselves that they barely picked 
up a meagre subsistence, wandering from 
place to place, like the Bedouins of the 
desert. 

When it was finally decided to abandon, 
Tom Dawson, and his chum. Jack Gilbert, 
declared their intention of taking their 
chance of remaining by the. bark, living 
either on board or among the Indians, rather 
than incur the toils aud risks of the journey- 
over ice and land which the main body were 
about to undertake. 

The captain raised no objection to this; 
and the two, taking an affectionate leave of 
their shipmates, remained behind, with a 
strong presentiment upon all that they would 
never meet again in this world. 

Taking the two boats with them, sixteen 
men set forward over the ice, heading di¬ 
rectly to the southward, but keeping as near 
the coast as circumstances would permit. 

Tom and Gilbert watched them as long as 
they could be seen from the bark’s mast¬ 
head, and felt the entire loneliness of their 
condition all the more keenly when their 
comrades were no longer to be seen. But 
each party had made their own election; and 
those sixteen men were never heard of more, 
having no doubt all perished miserably in 
some way known only to Omniscience. 

The party had taken what provisions they 
could well carry with them; but enough re¬ 
mained on board the Mongolian to last two 
men for more than a year. Gilbert and Tom 
were in some doubt as to the best manner of 
preserving their stock; for if they, with the 
help of their Esquimau friends, could carry 
it on shore, it would be quite impossible to 
guard against theft and waste; for. these 
people, despite their general friendliness, 
had an irresistible propensity to pilfer even 
things which they did not really want, arid 
were, besides, improvident even to reckless¬ 
ness. On the other hand, if the bark were 
destroyed, with all the provisions on board, 
they would be in a miserable plight, even if 
they escaped with their lives; for they would 
be restricted to the nauseous diet of the Es¬ 
quimaux, and short commons even at that. 

But for the present they decided to let all 
remain as it was, and to live chiefly on board, 
keeping aloof, as far as possible, from the 
Indians. Some of the latter, however, came 
on board every day, and of conrse took 
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greater liberties, now that there were only 
two seamen left, than they had when all 
hands were on hoard. Though not at all 
hostile, they were thus quite troublesome. 

The weather and wind continued much 
the same for another week; but at the end 
of that period an easterly breeze set in, and 
the masses of ice were forced off shore, thus 
relieving the vessel from the pressure. 
Three or four days of easterly weather were 
sufficient to move away the barrier, and 
leave a strip of clear water several miles in 
width along the coast. 

But it was quite impossible for our two 
adventurers to work and handle a bark of two 
hundred tons in such a manner as to take 
her back into the Pacific; while the Esqui¬ 
maux, even had they been willing to assist 
in such a voyage, were entirely useless as 
seamen. Besides, the view from the mast¬ 
head showed such immense bodies of ice to 
the southward that it was evident that all 
hope of escape in that direction would be 
effectually barred as soon as a few miles’ 
progress had been made. 

The idea was at once given np; but, with 
the aid of the Indians, the anchor was 
weighed, and the ship worked into a small 
haven beyond a bend of the shore, some¬ 
what to the northward of the former anchor¬ 
age. Herer the anchor was again let go, 
within half a mile from the shore; as it was 
thought to be the position which held out 
the best promise of safety. 

Tom and his partner, having now done all 
that could be done, awaited the progress of 
the season, determined, in the event of any 
great movement of the ice, to get clear of 
the bark in time, before she should be 
crushed or be forced on shore. 

The Esquimaux set about building their 
winter village-at the head of the haven, 
within convenient distance of the vessel; the 
village consisting of only three huts, with a 
population of about thirty souls. 

When the wind again changed, it came 
quite fresh from tha northweat, and the sight 
of the advancing-fields of ice was fearful to 
behold. ■ The preparations for abandonment 
were hastily made, and a part of the provi¬ 
sions was being transferred to the small boat 
and the native iaidars, to be carried on 
shore, when an unlooked-for circumstance 
occurred, which proved the salvation of the 
Mongolian, and gave our heroes at least a 
respite from destmction by shipwreck, which 
a moment before appeared inevitable. 


Among the advance.gnard of the icy mas¬ 
ses was one particularly large berg or float¬ 
ing island,—large in extent or area, but of 
no great height. This berg, moving on with 
the rest in full career, was suddenly brought 
to a stand by striking aground directly at 
the mouth of the little bay, which passage it 
almost completely blocked np. The other 
smaller masses, being thus effectually check¬ 
ed, recoiled from the shock, grinding upon- 
each other, and were swept away to the 
southward, so that only smaller pieces found 
their way past the great natural breakwater 
thus formed by the stranded berg. 

The Esquimaux greeted this phenomenon- 
with wild shouts, and declared, with every 
kind of pantomime they could make use of,, 
that the bark was safe for the season. 

And the event proved that they were- 
right; for the next day the weather became 
wintry, with a sudden accession of cold, and, 
before Tom and his crony had completed 
their arrangements for making themselves- 
comfortable on board, the young ice had be¬ 
gun to form in the smooth basin of the little 
hay. In a few more days it was strongly 
frozen over; and the Mongolian lay snugly 
and securely docked, with no apprehension 
of any immediate peril to the vessel herself. 

The Indians, had they been so disposed, 
might easily have taken possession of the- 
vessel and all she contained. But they 
showed no such disposition, and continued 
to make peaceful visits to her every day 
when the mercury rose high enough to al¬ 
low of human beings venturing into the- 
open air at ail. 

There was one among them who, it soon 
appeared, was always a welcome guest in the 
snug little after-cabin of the Mongolian, and 
who was destined to wield a strange and 
powerful influence over my wayward ship¬ 
mate, Tom Dawson. 

There was only one young woman among 
the tribe, who was known by the euphonious 
name of Aggalootka. She was the daughter 
of old Agkaloot, who might be called a 
prominent man in his own circle; for at 
least the prominence of hisowncheek-bonea 
could not be denied; and be was besides a 
shade dirtier than most of his neighbors. 
Althongh he was a widower, he appeared tn 
entertain very little affection for this only 
child, who had something exceptional about 
her, and did not excel in those gifts and 
accomplishments which would tend to make- 
her a bell in the eyes of her countrymen. 
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According to Tom’s own statement, which 
is the only available evidence bearing upon 
the case, Aggalootka was really pretty; but 
■due allowance must be made for the partial¬ 
ity of a lover. A pretty woman, in any 
sense of the phrase as used by civilized men, 
is certainty a rara avis among the iVestern 
Esquimaux; for, as a rule, they are even less 
prepossessing in appearance than the men. 

However, be that as it may, Tom, in his 
strange quarters, isolated from civilization, 
■did conceive for this Esquimau maiden a 
passion which has influenced and colored his 
whole subsequent life. She was a frequent 
visitor to the cosey little cabin of the Mon¬ 
golian, and often shared the rations of the 
two seamen, thereby conferring a strange 
Mnd of happiness upon Tom, while it must 
be admitted that her company was rather a 
bore to the less susceptible Gilbert. 

According to the description given of his 
•character by Tom, his shipmate had, in com¬ 
mon with the Esquimaux, the faculty of 
being able to sleep whenever he chose, and 
thus while away a greater portion of the win¬ 
ter in a torpid state, like a polar bear. It 
was while Jack thus enjoyed his somnolence, 
that the lovers passed the most delightful 
hours, Tom teaching English words to Agga- 
lootka, while at the same time he improved 
his own knowledge of the Indian jargon by 
way of exchange. Bat the language of ten¬ 
derness requires not words as a medium of 
exchange; and in this case heart speaks to 
heart, and eye to eye. 

In vain did Gilbert, during his waking 
hours, ridicule and satirize all this nonsense, 
as he termed it. Aggalootka was certainly 
touched with a new sensation, such as she 
had never felt toward any of the hunters 
among her own people; and Tom Dawson, 
imprisoned in almost total darkness, and 
■smothered in furs, was, alas! over head and 
■ears in love with the little Esquimau 
■maiden. 

Matters had progressed into this stage, 
when one day the patriarch, Agkaloot, went 
cut alone to hunt the walrus, and did not 
return. There were strange wailings and 
mourning rites all the next day around the 
•air-hole in the ice near which his spear had 
been found; but the frigid element refused to 
give up its dead. 

Here was a new trouble for Aggalootka; 
for her father, though never at all demon¬ 
strative in his affection for her, had always 
left her inclinations free in the matter of 


marriage, and had sustained her in her 
steady refusal to espouse Gurjak, the ugliest 
and most disgusting man of the tribe, and 
the most persistent of suitors for her hand. 

As soon as the days of mourning for the 
lost brave were over these persecutions were 
renewed in a manner showing that Gurjak 
felt his power now and her helplessness. 

Aggalootka, rendered miserable by her 
would-be lover’s hateful overtures, sought 
the Mongolian’s cabin more than ever; in 
fact, she might almost be said to live there. 

Tom, albeit his coarse might be fraught 
with personal danger, was happy enough in 
feeling himself the protector and champion 
of persecuted innocence; and Aggalootka 
was invested with new beauties in his eyes. 

It was not long before he resolved upon 
the bold plan of making her his own wife, 
and living or dying with her; though he 
knew that such a course must involve the 
greatest risk to himself. 

It did not take long to come to an under¬ 
standing with the young lady herself. She 
was ready to incur any risk to escape the suit 
of the detested Gurjak. 

The preliminaries were quickly arranged; 
and Aggalootka came on board the bark the 
same night, accompanied by two old women, 
hideously ugly, who were her fast friends, 
and fully in the secret. A boy was also 
brought along, without whose asssistance 
the marriage ceremony could not be com¬ 
pleted. 

The ceremonies, as practiced among this 
tribe, were very simple and unique. Both 
Tom and his bride-elect were anointed with 
rancid whale-oil; the anointing being per¬ 
formed for Tom by the two old women, and 
for Aggalootka by Jack Gilbert and the boy. 
The conple were then lashed together, back 
to back, with thongs of walrus-hide, one of 
these thongs going round both their necks 
so as to pull the backs of their heads into 
close contact. A sack or bag made of the 
semi-translucent intestine of a whale was 
then pulled over both their Heads; andj thus 
confined, they remained while the old 
woman and the boy repeated the marriage 
service, whatever that might be, in their 
native tongue. 

When this was concluded, the happy twain 
were released from their bonds; and having 
embraced, and rubbed .their noses together, 
the ceremony was declared to be complete. 

“ It may be all satisfactory to your wife, 
Tom, as far as she is concerned,” said the 
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astute GUbert, “ and she has done all right 
according to her knowledge and gifts; but it 
strikes me that the Episcopal Church of 
England ought to have a huger in the pie, 
for your sake, Tom, at least. Stand hy, 
now, to repeat after me what I’m "oino- to 
read.” 

And Jack produced an old soiled book, 
from which he read off the whole marriage 
service; Tom making the proper responses, 
and using a brass ring which was large 
enough for the bride to put two fingers into 
at once. 

“I’ve no church authority,” continued 
Gilbert, “ and perhaps there’s still something 
about the splice that isn’t quite ship-shape; 
but I’ve done the very best I could, and I 
now pronounce you, Thomas Dawson, and 
you, Aggie or Agnes Lootka, to be man and 
wife, so far as you can be made so in these 
heathenish regions.” 

As he spoke these last words, a stir was 
heard overhead; and a moment later there 
was an impatient series of knocks at the 
cabin-door. 

Tom drew his wife to his side, while his 
shipmate undid the fastenings, and con¬ 
fronted the enraged Gurjak and two other 
dirty braves. 

A-word from one of the old women assured 
the disappointed suitor that he had arrived 
too late; and he turned away, muttering 
what were supposed to he threats of dire ven¬ 
geance. But he had not many partisans 
among his own people, aside from the two 
men who came with him. Most of the tribe, 
including all the women and the better of 
the men, were in sympathy with Aggalootka, 
and were rather glad that she had been mar¬ 
ried to the stranger instead of being sacri¬ 
ficed to Gurjak. 

A.nd so Tom and Aggie received their 
friends, who for a few days made their con¬ 
gratulatory calls, and then fairly settled 
down to the routine of housekeeping in the 
cabin of the Mongolian. 

The dark Arctic night wore slowly away, 
with little to break its dreadful monotony; and 
the milder days of spring at len^h arrived, 
with indications that the icy fetters around 
the stout little vessel must soon be broken. 

It was no longer necessary to keep housed 
closely all the time; and our two seamen 
often took long tramps on the ice, for the 
excitement of hunting seals or walmses as 
well as for much-needed exercise, for in 
their confined quarters they had been in 


constant fear of that dread disease, the 
scurvy. 

Sometimes Tom and his active little wife 
went out together, for Aggie was uneasy at 
being left behind; and on such occasions the 
revengeful rival was often seen lurking not 
far from them; but as Tom always carried 
his loaded gun, of which not only Gurjak, but 
all the tribe, stood in wholesome fear, as 
something mysterious, they were safe from 
any attack by their hideous enemy. 

But on one occasion, when, according to- 
the calendar kept on board, the season had 
advanced well into the month of May, the 
young couple had strayed away out nearly to- 
the mouth of the bay, where the great berg 
still held itself like an immense barricade 
across the entrance, and obstructed all view 
of the still ice-bound sea outside. 

The ice upon which they walked was not 
as smooth and level as that in which the 
ship was docked, but was broken and irregu¬ 
lar, forming in many places hummocks of 
considerable size and height, with air-holes 
at frequent intervals. 

Aggie, nimble as a fawn, had run on m 
advance of her husband, and was for the 
moment hidden from his sight by the inter¬ 
vening hillocks of ice. 

Tom had left his gun standing against one 
of these, and walked a few steps to the edge 
of an air-hole, stopping to peer down into 
its depths. While , thus engaged, and ab¬ 
stracted for an instant from all around him, 
he was startled by a wild shriek, and jump¬ 
ing up, WM just in time to step aside, thus 
saving himself from being pushed bodily 
over by the fierce Gurjak, while his swifts 
footed wife, rushing upon the would-be 
murderer before he had time to retreat from 
the verge of the opening, pushed with aU 
the strength of her two hands, and threw 
herself backward upon the ice, while Gur- 
jak, losing his footing, toppled over down 
into the hole. 

Tom Dawson, spite of his gratitude for 
his own deliverance, was quite horror- 
stricken at the tragedy, and ran to look 
down, hoping something might be done to 
save even the man who had intended for 
him the same fate which had recoiled upon 
himself. But little Aggie pulled him away 
from the spot, putting her hand upon his 
mouth to indicate that he was always to 
keep the secret, and thrilled with joy at 
having been in time to save her husband’s 
life, appeared to breathe more freely and to- 
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feel happier than at any other time since the 
day of her marriage. 

There was no one in sight at the time, and 
if they kept their own counsel the fate of 
■Gurjak must forever remain a mystery to 
his people. 

It was with a heavy heart, however, and 
an abstracted air, that Tom returned to the 
vessel; but the secret was safe with the 
fwo, and was never revealed even to Jack 
•Gilbert. 

The mourning rites followed as in the 
case of Tom’s father-in-law, old Agkaloot; 
and then the lost man appeared to be for¬ 
gotten. 

The sunshine of spring was now growing 
more and more powerful day by day, and in 
a short time the distant rumbling sounds, as 
well as the view from the mast-head, gave 
■evidence that the great ice-floes in the offing 
were breaking up and drifting away south¬ 
ward. The spring tides lifted the great berg 
from the bottom, and swung it away from 
its position like an immense gate upon its 
hinges, while the moist appearance of the 
level ice in the haven, with the sight of here 
and there an opening crack, betokened a 
speedy release of the Mongolian from her 
winter quarters. 

Our two Englishmen took counsel together 
upon their future movements; for the crisis 
of their fate seemed to be now approaching. 

“Surely you’ve no idea, Tom, of taking 
up your abode among those filthy, blubber¬ 
eating savages?” said Jack Gilbert, who 
with the advent of milder weather had 
shaken of all his apathy, and was now the 
brisk, vride-awake British seaman, equal to 
any emergency. “Eh, Tom? Don’t tell 
me, old fellow, you’ll turn savage your¬ 
self?” 

“No, no,” answered Tom; “such a life 
as that is not to be thought of for a moment 
if it can be avoided. And yet,” he contin¬ 
ued, with a fond look at his wife, who sat in 
a corner of the cabin, devouring walrus-flesh 
raw with all the gusto of her ancestors, 
“ what else can we do ? ^Ve never can work ; 
the bark even if we could get her outside the 
hay there. She would go to pieces in the: 
ice, and there we should perish unknown 
and unsung, as the phrase is. That would 
be rather worse than the blubber-eating life. 
Then our jolly-boat is in a condition that she 
■can hardly be kept afloat, and so rotten that 
she isn’t worth repairing. We couldn’t do 
much with her.” 


“ Of course we couldn’t,” answered Jack, 
dogmatically. “ She isn’t good for anything 
in these waters anyhow. We must have an 
Arctic boat made of skins—an oomiak. The 
season has got along where there is a decent 
regular change of night and day, though the 
darkness is short and is fast growing shorter. 
To-night we must steal an oomidk ,—there 
are two of them lying out here in the ice, 
half way down the bay,—launch her out 
into the open sea, and be off before daylight 
comes.” 

“ But can we do that without being stop¬ 
ped?” asked Tom, doubtfully. 

“ I think we can,” said Gilbert. “ There 
will be no Indians out to-night after the haze 
settles down, because the ice isn’t safe, and 
they’re afraid it will break clear across the 
hay. My only fear is that they’ll haul their 
oomiaks ashore when they come in; but I 
hope they may risk ’em out another night. 
We must take what provisions we can lug 
away with us, and when that’s all gone trust 
to luck for what we can Mil. We shall be 
going south into milder weather; and we 
must keep away out into the middle of the 
basin, and have nothing to do with any 
straggling parties of savages so long as we 
can manage to feed ourselves. We can find 
our way down through the straits in ten or 
twelve days if we don’t founder at sea. But 
if a gale comes on we may find it safest to 
make for the shore and land somewhere.” 

“Andwhere do you expect to bring up 
finally?” inquired. Dawson, still rather 
dubious. 

“ Well, there again we must trust to luck, 
which is better than the life of a bluhher- 
eater. We may fall in with a vessel, or coast 
away down the shore till we reach some 
Bussian settlement. Perhaps our chance of 
that will he better over on the Asiatic; side 
of the sea; but I don’t care which side it is,^ 
so that we fetch out somewhere.” 

“ And how about Aggie? ” said Tom.. 

“Can’t you leave her behind?” asked 
Jack. “ I know ’tisn’t the thing to separate 
man and wife, but really isnit it best for all 
parties in this case ? Suppose we get back to 
civilization, what could you ever do with a 
wife like that? She would be a regular- 
built elephant on your hands. She’d be very 
unhappy, and so would you, too. I don’t 
doubt that you love her, Tom. I used to 
laugh at that, hut I don’t now. Still, for 
her own sake as well as for yours, she had 
better be left behind among her people.” 
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Tom considered a minute, and then an- 
■awered very decidedly:— 

“Ifo; Aggie shall not be left here unless 
it be by her own request. It shall be as she 
-chooses, and I know she will choose to go 
with ns. You forget. Jack, how useful she 
•can be to ns in the oomialc. If we perish on 
the way, she and I will at least die together; 
and if we reach civilization once more,— 
well, never mind, I’ll meet those difficulties 
when I get to them. So my wife goes with 
me, to live or die, unless she herself chooses 
to do otherwise.” 

Tom could not make up his mind to tell 
his shipmate of the new tie of gratitude 
which bound him to Aggalootka as the pre- 
•server of his life. But Gilbert, although 
still vexed at Tom’s foolishness, as he con¬ 
sidered it, saw that further argument would 
be useless. 

That very night, while the Esquimaux 
were all in their huts, and everything was 
quiet on shore, the two men and the faithful 
woman, laden with provisions and other 
necessary articles, abandoned the Mongolian 
to her fate and made their way to the oomiak. 

Before they were missed by those on 
shore, their light craft was away out in the 
Polar basin, threading her way rapidly be¬ 
tween the floating masses of ice, and bead¬ 
ing southward toward Christian lands. 

The voyage was a hard and trying one, 
and at various times they were obliged to 
make a landing, owing to heavy weather 
■coming on, and to pass two or three days on 
shore. But the two were both young, hardy, 
and resolute, and Inspired with the hope of 
a return to the world of warmth and life; 
and Tom’s wife, with no particular aim save 
to follow and share his fortunes, and with 
. no idea of any world but the frozen regions 
between Behring’s Straits and Point Barrow, 
was nevertheless quite at home in the. 
■oomiak as well as the landing-places along 
these desolate shores, and was ever full of 
shifts and resources. Indeed, Jack Gilbert 
himself admitted that she was worth a dozen 
white men under these circumstances, and 
had no doubt she could have taken the boat 
and made the same voyage alone much 
better than he and Tom could have made it 
without her company. 

It was nearly a month before the party 
reached and passed the Bromide Islands, 
which stand like sentinels in the gateway 
of the straits, and their oomiak, still making 
its devious course between the lumps of 


floating ice, emerged upon the broad Pacific 
Ocean. 

No words can picture the astonishment 
and joy of Tom and Jack at the sight of five 
ships at different points along the southern 
horizon. They knew nothing of the success¬ 
ful whaling cruise of the Superior, or how 
the tidings brought back by her sent a whole 
fleet of American whalers to follow on her 
track in the summer of 1849. 

The little Esquimau woman, Aggalootka, 
was an object of special attention and in¬ 
terest at Honolulu after her arrival there in 
the fall. Such a specimen had never been 
known to reach a tropical climate before; 
and indeed she was utterly unfitted to flour¬ 
ish in any such latitude. Despite the best in¬ 
tentions of Tom Dawson, it was soon plainly 
evident that his transplanted blossom was 
likely to wither. In the midst of luxuriance, 
in a land where Nature had been most boun¬ 
tiful in dispensing her gifts, poor Aggie 
pined for a speedy return to the eternal ice 
and snow, the utter barrenness and desola¬ 
tion, on which she had been rooted and 
reared to womanhood. It was not that she 
loved Tom less, but that she loved her na¬ 
tive soil more. If he would go back with 
her, and dwell in her Arctic home, her hap¬ 
piness would be complete; but go back she 
must or speedily die. 

No one was more sensible of this than her 
husband, and he was all impatience for the 
arrival of the spring fleet of whalers on their 
way to the northern cruising grounds, that 
he might secure a passage for himself and 
his drooping wife. 

But meanwhile he could not afford to be 
idle; and so, placing his wife in good and 
comfortable quarters on shore, he took an 
affectionate leave of her, and shipped for a 
sperm-whailing cruise between seasons, ex¬ 
pecting to return to Honolulu early in the 
spring. 

But, as the captain of a whaler cruises 
under a sort of roving commission, this one 
saw fit to alter his plans, and make his stop 
at another port; so that the husband and 
wife did not meet again, as Tom had in-: 
tended. 

So, after waiting, with hope deferred, till; 
it was definitely ascertained that the Omega 
would not return until fall, a passage for the 
poor, enfeebled woman was secured on 
board one of the last ships which left Hono¬ 
lulu in 1850, bound direct to Behring’s; 
Straits. 
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Tom went in the same direction; but, as 
whales were found plenty in the Anadir 
Sea, his ship did not pass through into the 
Arctic Ocean at all; and he returned with a 
rich cargo, and his pockets well filled, but 
with his wife entirely lost to him. He only 
learned that she had been landed at a little 
settlement at the mouth of Kotzebn Sound, 
where there were some Esquimaux who had 
known her. She was in good health, or at 
least was fast recovering her strength and 
spirits when she was put on shore, the cold, 
bracing air of the high latitudes having 
worked like magic in restoring her. She had 
been overjoyed to return to her old way of 
life, the only drawback to her happiness 
being the separation from her husband. 
But she hoped that as she could not live in 
a warm climate, Tom night some day come 
to her. 

And so it was that Tom Dawson, up to 
the time when he and I broke bread together 
in the Braganza, had visited the Polar whal¬ 
ing-grounds every year, hoping to meet his 
first and only love. Hot being able to get 
up an expedition on his own account, he 
could only ship in a whaler, and trust to 
luck and chance. 

Several times, through the medium of in¬ 
tercourse with wandering parties of Esqui¬ 
maux, he had heard from Aggalootka; but 
she was always at such a distance that to 
desert from his ship, with the view of mak¬ 
ing his way to her, was a hopeless under¬ 
taking. 

His secret was known to but very few of 
those with whom he sailed, for he seldom 
talked upon the subject; but he came to be 
well known at Honolulu and Lahaina as the 
man who had made so many successive sea¬ 
sons up north, and who, when he had spent 
his summer’s earnings,—for his habits were 
improvident and even profiigate when on 
shore,—was always ready to ship again, but: 
alwajs for the Arctic region, never for the 
Okotsk or Japan Sea or any other whaling- 
grounds. 

I know that I argued the case seriously 
with Tom, enlarging upon the folly of such 
a wild-goose.chase; but all to no purpose. 
In vain I argued that his Aggie, ^though 
she might still have a longing feeling for 
her English husband, was better off where 
she was, and that in all probability she had 
found happiness with some brave of her 
own nation years ago. Tom seemed to have 
become possessed with a single idea. 


It mattered not that Aggalootka, if still 
living, was probably but a blear-eyed, blub¬ 
ber-eating matron, growing prematurely old 
in that dreary and God-forsaken region. He 
cared for no such argument. To again find 
her was the one great purpose of his life; 
and though, from the manner in which he 
was pursuing it, there seemed little prospect 
of his attaining any definite result, he had 
no other lies, to bind him to his own or any 
other country, and he, as well as other men, 
might be permitted to chase his hobby or 
single idea. 

But Tom, who was getting rather stiff for 
active service in whaling, had of late years 
sought the position of ship-keeper, in which 
I am told he was highly valued, as an 
experienced seaman and a lifelong voyager 
in the Polar waters. Prom what I can leam 
I have a shrewd suspicion that he has now 
returned to his first love. 

While near Point Barrow, last season, in 
the Desmond, he learned some intelligence 
which raised his hopes to a high pitch, as- 
showing that she whom he sought was not 
far away. He asked for and was promised 
his discharge; but the ship, with many' 
others, was soon afterward beset in the ice¬ 
floes, and left to her fate. 

At the time of her abandonment, the vet¬ 
eran ship-keeper insisted on remaining by 
the vessel, claiming himself to be too far 
advanced in years to undertake the risk of 
the terrible journey upon which his ship¬ 
mates were about starting. 

They left him, they said, much excited, 
and full of confidence that he should reach- 
the shore, and be saved. As Tom’s wife 
would certainly never again leave the home ■ 
of her ancestors, it follows that Tom hiiafe 
self must turn Esquimau for her sake. ' 

I trust that some of the hardy whalemen 
who may visit the scene of the late great 
disaster during the next summer may bring 
me some reliable account of one whoud I re¬ 
call to mind as a highly esteemed shipmate, 
despite his one strange idiosyncrasy^ con¬ 
trolling his whole life through a period of 
twenty-eight years. It may well be said, in 
this instance, that “ truth is stranger than 
fiction;” and true enough it is, that many 
wiser men than Tom Dawson have made- 
lifelong fools of themselves for love of wom¬ 
en who gave less in return for that love than 
did the young Esquimau squaw who fi^es 
in these pages, — Aggalootka or Anges 
Dawson. 
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MABEL MONTAGUE’S LOVERS. 

BY MBS. A. GIDDINGS FABK. 


“ r I lO be shu’, honey, he hain’t no spring 

-I- chickun, fo’ he ole nufp to be yer 
fadder; but he got heaps ob money, an’ tings 
what money kin buy,—a house as fine as a 
fiddle, wid roses, an’ oleanders, an’ udder 
blows all round it, a big plantashun, ky- 
riages, fine bosses, mewles an’ tings, an’ he 
hire a heap ob niggers an’ poo’ white trash 
to work fo’ ’im. 

“ Folks kyant hab all de tings dey wants 
in dis chere world. Dere will alius be sum- 
then lef’ out so’t won’t be jes perfeck, fo’ ef 
dis chere one ujuz perfeck, what for would 
we want to go to de udder world,—de new 
Jerus’lum; wid-its streets ob gold, an’ de 
houses ob di’monds, an’ udder kinds ob 
jew’lry ? I tells yer, honey, dere hain’t no 
perfecksun in de worl’! I knows, ’cause I’se 
libed nigh on ter seventy years, (as well as I 
kin cackolate), an’ I never see nuffin’ per¬ 
feck yiti ” 

“ But to think. Aunt Chloe, of papa want¬ 
ing me to marry that man, a widower almost 
as old as himself; and of his wanting to 
marry me, and sending me a valentine,— 
me, a mere girl, only eighteen, and a child 
in experience in the world;—he who has a 
son and daughter married, and both older 
than myself I I desjjise himi I hate him, 
auntie!” . 

“Dere am an’ ole sayin’, chile, dat ole 
hawks lobes young chickuns, an’ I specks 
it’s true!” 

And Aunt Chloe pulled her corncob pipe 
from her mouth, blew out a cloud of blue 
smoke from between her heavy lips, and 
chuckled, her broad fat shonlders rising up 


and down with the effort, giving her head 
the appearance of that of a turtle’s half 
drawn into its shell. 

They were sitting outside the cabin door, 
Mabel Montague on a rustic seat under the 
shadow of the large pine tree that overspread 
the humble log cabin of Aunt Chloe; the old 
negress in her favorite arm-chair made by 
Uncle Anthony, her gray headed husband, 
from the staves of an old flour barrel. Her 
head was adorned with a turban • made 
from a cotton handkerchief of bright red 
ground work, with a yellow polka dot. She 
had on a faded blue calico dress with a short 
sack of green calico concealing the waist, 
the sleeves of which were rolled above the 
elbows, displaying in tbe outlines of her 
black, shining skin a size and swell of mus¬ 
cle that told of many years of toil in the de¬ 
velopment of their contour, andV pf the 
strength that was yet concentrated there for 
future use. She had been Mabel’s nurse, 
whose mother had died leaving her .'an in^ 
fant of a few months of age shortly after the 
close of the civil war. And faithfully had 
she performed her doty to the motherless 
child, while Col. Montague, although enter¬ 
taining as much affection for his daughter as 
his cold, selfish nature and narrow limits of 
soul would admit, considered that he had 
done his duty by Mabel in furnishing her 
with a comfortable home, and a f air ' educaV 
tion, as she grew to womanhood. But un¬ 
fortunately for him, at the opening of the 
war, most of his wealth was in slaves, hence 
wheA the emancipation proclamation took 
effect^-it.rfmpst completely stripped him of 
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Ms property, and he was obliged to mortgage 
his home and lands to procure a sufficient 
sum to prosecute his business, which had 
not proved a success. His next neighbor, 
Maj. Kussell, whose plantation lay three or 
four miles from his own, was the holder of 
the mortgage on his property. Of his for¬ 
mer slaves, he had prevailed upon old Chloe 
and her husband and a few others to re¬ 
main with him, to whom he paid wages, 
they still occupying the cabins as formerly in 
part payment for their services. Mabel 
Montague had a clear olive complexion, dark 
brown eyes, that held in their unfathomed 
depths a world of pathos, sympathy, and 
womanly affection, and, when necessity 
called for it, also of scorn. Her head was 
finely shaped and well poised, and it was 
crowned with an abundance of heavy golden 
brown hair, her eyes and. hair being the 
chief points of attraction, and which seemed 
to emphasize her beauty, as a jewel beauti¬ 
fies its setting, although her features were 
regular, blending in them that combined ex¬ 
pression of the child and woman, often seen 
in faces of girls reared with but little knowl¬ 
edge of the world, or of its many responsi¬ 
bilities. 

She was slight in figure, slender and grace¬ 
ful, while there was a native dignity about 
her, a slight hauteur, that commanded the 
reverence of her inferiors at a glance, and 
impressed her equals with a sense of her 
high bred type, the exponent in a degree of 
Vair de race, rarely seen except in those to 
the manor born. This she inherited from 
her mother, who was the descendent of one 
of the most wealthy and aristocratic families 
of Virginia. She was dressed in white cash- 
mere, and had a light blue worsted shawl 
thrown over her shoulders, although the 
semi-tropical rays of the sun, even during 
miid February, in Florida caused the shade 
of the old pine tree to be a welcome protec¬ 
tion. Before them spread the almost level 
landscape, interspersed by trees, among 
which most conspicuous were the live oak, 
with its wide spreading branches trailing 
with moss, the sweet gum, with its round 
prickly burs, and the tall towering pines, 
with their branches high up towards their 
tops. ■ Here and there, as if growing from 
pure white sand, an orange grove with its 
dark glistening green leaves and golden 
fruit added variety to the scene, while in 
the distance, an occasional negro cabin or 
the white gleam of a plantation house could 


be seen among the surrounding trees and 
shrubbery. 

In Mabel’s lap lay two envelopes and their 
contents, the latter of which she had just 
finished perusing, and had expressed her 
disgust at the authenticity of one of them in 
the words previously quoted. 

“ I kyant jes guess who de udder one is 
from,” said Aunt Chloe queslioningly, as 
she eyed the folded missive with true fem- 
iniue curiosity, which she felt a freedom to 
express, for was not she “Mabel’s ole 
mammy” to whom she had eome with her 
confidences ever since she was old enough 
to talk ? 

The rose color deepened in Mabel’s cheeks, 
while she replied evasively:— 

“ I don’t recognize the penmanship of 
that one, but I know the other is from Maj. 
Kussell, aud I would much prefer he would 
keep his valentines and his attentions to 
himself, rather than bestow them upon me! 
Oh, how I wish my mother could have lived, 
Chloe; it seems as if I never felt the want of 
a mother so much as now! ” And the tears 
gathered in her beautiful eyes. 

“ How doan yer go ter takin’ on, honey, ye 
sha’n’t many de ole coon ob a major, ef yer 
don’t wants ter, an’ yer ole mammy Mn 
specoolate how ter tree ’im inter sum udder 
specoolations! no, yer sha’n’t. I’ll helps yer 
all I kin, an’ Anthony an Jul’us will too; 
yer kin reckon on us ebeiytimel Ef dare 
dey hain’t a cornin’ now, a-totin’ de fi’-wood, 
an’ here ’tis mos time fo’ de dinner, an’ I 
hain’t stir up de hoe-cake, or cook de bacon 
an yams! ” And Aunt Chloe hastily rose, 
and bustled about her cabin in preparation 
of the mid-day meal, while Mabel went 
slowly to the house situated a few rods be¬ 
yond, entering which she passed through 
the wide hall and dining-room, in the latter 
where sat her prim, dark complexioned and 
austere maiden Aunt Marion, her father’s 
sister, who had for years held the position of 
housekeeper in their home. She glanced 
inquiringly at the letters in.Mabel’s hand, 
and asked with some irritation:— 

“ Have you good news, Mabel ?” 

“Only some .foolish valentines. Aunt 
Marion,” and she hurried on to prevent 
farther questioning. 

On reaching her room, she seated herself 
by the open window against which the rose col¬ 
ored blossoms of the oleanderalmosttouohed, 
their branches reaching out toward her in¬ 
vitingly, while the fragrant tea roses filled the 
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air with their delicate perfume. A mocMng- 
bird on a limb of the live oak a few feet 
away sang with wonderful imitative melody, 
now like one of his feathered woodland com¬ 
panions, then another, blending all in a wild 
chaos of music over which he seemed to ex¬ 
ult; then suddenly stopping in the midst of a 
wild warble, he cocked his head to one side, 
and called out in the harsh tones of a blue 

jay. 

But Mabel’s attention was all absorbed in 
the missive in the unknown hand that lay 
before her, as she slowly read again the lines 
of B3'ron copied in a bold manlj- hand, com¬ 
mencing with:— 

“ Sweet girl, thongli only once we’ve met, 
’That meeting I can ne’er forget. 

And though we ne’er may meet again, 

• Bememhrance will thy form retain.” 

She read on through the poem, which the 
valentine contained entire. 

“ Yes, l am sure it is he,—it must be hel 
"We met at the Christmas festival at Jack¬ 
sonville, and he remembers me,” she said to 
Berself. “ I would not dare have him know 
how many times I have thought and dreamed 
of him since thenl How different he ap¬ 
peared to me from any man I have ever be¬ 
fore seen 1 He treated me as an equal in in¬ 
telligence, and not as a doll, a silly child that 
must he complimented and praised con¬ 
stantly in order to be entertained and 
pleased. How different from Major Bussell, 
—the deceitful, money-grasping aristocrat! 
I hate him, and I’ll never marry him, unless 
forced to,—never! ” 

Then she fell to musing; it was a day 
dream in which a pair of large dark eyes, 
and a fine manly face and form very like 
Lewis Bardwell’s figured conspicuously, 
aud from which she was only awakened by 
the voice of Delia, the table-waitress and 
chamber-maid, knocking at her door. 

“ I’se done rung de bell fo’ times. Miss 
Mabel, an’ y6r ladder an’ Aunt Marion has 
ben a-settin’ a-waitin’ fur yer ter come ter 
dinner dis chere ten minutes, or mo’,” the 
girl said. 

“ I’ll be there in a moment,” replied Ma¬ 
bel pleasantly, and making a few hasty prep¬ 
arations at her toilet, she hastened down to 
the dining-room where her Aunt Marion sat 
stiff and prim at the head of the table, and 
her father opposite her, gravely awaiting her 
appearance, for among the rules of etiquette 
to which CoL Montague rigidly adhered. 


w^ that of promptness at the table at meal¬ 
times. 

“ I wish you would endeavor to be a little 
more prompt at the table, Mabel,” said her 
father, with a shade of reproof in his tone. 
“ Tour aunt and I have been waiting for 
you for some time.” 

Mabel replied apologetically, saying somer 
thing about not realizing that it was so late. 

“ I noticed that Anthony had two letters 
for you, with the mail he brought from the 
postoffice,” he said, after a period of slight 
ordinary conversation, broken by the occa¬ 
sional episode of a change of dinner courses. 
“ I thought one of them looked like Major 
Bussell’s hand-writing,” he added, “ and I 
was glad to see that he felt interested suffi¬ 
ciently in you to notice you in this manner.” 

Mabel’s eyes flashed, but she answered 
quietly:— 

“ I don’t think I care as much for Major 
Bussell’s notice, or favor, as you do, papa; in 
fact I don’t like him! ” 

“ I am unable to see what there is to dis¬ 
like in him; he is certainly very gallant, and 
a true gentleman in his bearing towards 
you.” 

“ That may be, and yet I do not like him, 
and I wish he would cease his attentions to 
me. If he wishes a wife, why should he 
not choose one nearer his own age ? ” 

“Mabel, what has age to do in such mat¬ 
ters? nothing whatever. It is all a foolish 
whim on your parti The major is a gentle¬ 
man, has wealth, and position to offer you, 
and what more should yon require?” 

“ Love, aud a similarity of taste; a' person 
who is congenial to me,” replied Mabel, her 
eyes kindling with a smothered fire. 

“ nonsense! That is what you get from 
books, I suppose! "When you have seen a? 
much of the world as I have, you will think 
and feel differently! ” 

“ That is so! ” joined in his sister Marion 
significantly, as she stiffly nodded her head 
to give her words further emphasis. “ Bo- 
mance in books is one thing, and the romance 
of real life and experience. is another. I 
think your father quite just and correct in 
his opinion,” aud she and Col. Montague 
exchanged quick glances in sympathy. It 
was evident to Mabel that there was a con¬ 
certed effort on the part of her father and 
aunt to aid the m^or in hjs scheme of secur¬ 
ing her for his wife, and her heart rebelled 
at the thought. 

“ I believe you will think better of thjs 
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matter by and by,” said her father in a more 
conciliatory tone, as he arose from the table, 
and went into tbe library. 

hlabel again songht ber chamber, and re¬ 
flected upon the conversation with her father 
and aunt, which was a specimen of several 
she had known during the past few mouths. 
The more she reflected upon her position, 
the more firmly resolved was she not to yield 
to their wishes in this matter. 

Picking up the valentine from the major, 
she slowly tore it into fragments, and then 
tossed them into the dainty waste-basket 
under her writing-desk. The other she re¬ 
read, then put it carefully away in her jew¬ 
elry box and turned the key. "Weeks went 
by, and a letter came one day from her 
most intimate friend, Alice Willby, whose 
beautiful home was situated in one of the 
most desirable locations of Jacksonville. 

“ Bob and I are to be married early in 
May,” it Said, “ and 1 want you to be one of 
my bridesmaids, Mabel. Please come early 
in April, and stay with me until the wedding. 
I want your exquisite taste In aiding me in 
• giving directions about my bridal trosseau. 
Don’t think me selfish, darling; 1 want your 
sweet companionship as well, but you know 
your taste is much better than mine, in all 
matters pertaining to dress.” 

Mabel went to her friend as requested. 
She had been there but a few days, when 
one evening among the company announced 
in the parlor, Mabel recognized the face of 
Lewis Bardwell. The recognition was mu¬ 
tual. 

“ So you are acquainted with Mr. Bard- 
Well,” said Alice, in surprise. “ He is Rob¬ 
ert’s cousin, and most intimate friend; be¬ 
sides, he is to be one of the groomsmen at 
■Our wedding.” 

“ Our acquaintance bears the date of last 
Christmas,” responded Mr. Bardwell, pleas¬ 
antly, and all were soon chatting in the most 
informal manner. But Alice noted with 
pleasure that her friend Lewis had no eyes 
and ears for anyone present but Mabel, 
"While she appeared to be equally absorbed in 
him. 

The days passed away amid the busy prep¬ 
arations for the wedding, in which dress¬ 
makers and milliners played a conspicuous 
part, while white satin and choice lace, silks 
and other rich fabrics were transformed as 
if by magic into artistic costumes that 
Seemed to possess a personality of their own, 
almost as much as If they consisted of flesh 


and blood, and were endowed with animal 
life; each possessing a type of characteristic 
beauty peculiar to itself. 

During this interim of preparation, Mabel 
and Lewis saw much of each other, for the 
latter had long been in the habit of calling 
informally at Alice’s house, where he as 
frequently met his Cousin Rob, her aflSanced' 
lover. There were walks through the beau¬ 
tiful pine groves, where the dwarf palmetto 
glistened like a carpet of green at the foot of 
the giant trees, and the soft breeze whis¬ 
pered among the boughs at the top. But 
Mabel enjoyed most tbe equestrian trips 
that they took, as by the side of Lewis her 
pretty pony galloped, as though proud to 
outstrip bis less fleet horse. 

The day appointed for the bridal came at 
last. There was the usual display of rich 
costumes seen at a fashionable wedding; tbe 
bride enveloped in a misty veil of lace that ■ 
made her look more ethereal arid angelic 
than ever; the manly and handsome groom; 
the array of pretty bridesmaids, and an 
aroma of orange flowers pervading over all. 
There was the solemn, impressive cere¬ 
mony, the plighted vows, congratulations, 
good wishes, the separations and good-bys, 
and the stately parlors of Gen. Willby were 
vacant of guests, except Mabel and Lewis 
Bardwell. 

“ I must say to you what I have longed 
for many days to say,—nay, ever since I 
first saw you,” he said. “It is a simple 
story, and soon told, though an old one. I 
loveyoul” 

We will not record Mabel’s answer, nor 
the low-toned conversation that those walls, 
pictures and statues of the spacious parlor 
listened to on that evening; suffice it to say 
that her reply made his heart happier than 
it had ever been before, and Mabel went to 
her home on the following day, taking with 
her a hope more bright and an anxiety more 
heavy than her young life had ever before 
known. Joy lit up' the reaiizaiion of the 
hope that she was loved by the one to whom 
she had- given all her heart,—bnt mingling 
with it an anxiety to know how her father 
would regard her lover." She felt sure that 
he would not favor him, and would all the 
more strenuously persist in endeavoring to 
persuade if not enforce her acceptance of 
Major Russell. 

The weeks went by, and tender missives 
passed between the lovers'. Col. Montague 
grew more austere as he saw the letters in 
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Lewis Bardwell’s handwriiinfi; eagerly re¬ 
ceived by his daughter, and with his usual 
lack of tact in matters of a delicate nature, 
endeavored to press the claims of the major, 
with whom he had frequent private inter¬ 
views. 

It was late in the following autumn one 
day when Mabel met Delia in the garden, 
who Said to her excitedly:— 

“ d Miss Mabel, Aunt Ohio’ done send 
me ter tell yer ter come ter de eabin; she 
got sumthin’ ter tell, yer dat’s privalel ” 

Mabel hastened to Aunt Chloe’s cabin, 
and found the old woman in her chimney 
corner smoking her corncob pipe, with a 
shade of anxiety overspreading her dork 
face. 

Before speaking a word she arose, looked 
out of her cabin right and left, up and down 
the narrow footpath leading to it, and then 
softly closed the door. 

“ I’se got sumtin’ ter tell yer, honey,” she 
said, an’ doan yer be skared, ’cause me 
an’ my ole man an’ Jul’us’ll Stan’ by yer an’ 
help yer all we kin.” 

“ But what is it all about, aunty ? Do tell 
me, for I am impatient to know.” 

“ I’se a cornin’ to it mighty quick now, 
honey; be kam. Yer see, I knowed all dese 
months how yer look for de letters from him, 
de good lookin’ gem'men dat call here ouct 
or twice, an’ yer fadder treat ’im as ef he 
poo’ white trash. I see all dis chere, an’ I 
knowed yer like ’im a heap better dan de 
major, so I.sort o’ keeps my eyes open, but 
I ’tend ter see noddin’ at all.” 

“ But, amity, you are not getting to what 
you Were to tell me.” 

“ Yis, I’se shu’ gittin’ to it now, chile; be 
kam. As I wuz a-sayiu’, I kind o’ keeps my 
eyes open, an’ dis mornin’ I see de major 
come sneakin’-like to de library, when I wuz 
a-dustin’ de tings off in de china-clusset, dat 
is right ag’in de library wall. Well, yer 
fadder an’ ’im didn’t s’peet I wuz in dere, 
an’ de major say, ‘Is yer ’lone, colonel?’ 
An’ yer fadder he ups an’ shels de library 
do’ an’ say, ‘ Yis, major, I’se all ’lone; speak 
yer min’ freely.’ An’ den dey talks ’bout 
you, honey, an’ de major say ef yer ladder’ll 
manage it fur ’im, he’ll guv up de ling he 
hoi’s ag’in de place ”- 

“ Mortgage ? ” 

“Yis, chile, dat was de ting he said he 
guv up fur yer, ef he could marry yer.” 

“ Oh, dreadful. Aunt Chloel Are you 
sure you understood and heard correctly 7 ” 


“ Jes’ as shu’ as I be dat I sets in dis chere 
chair, honey. My ears never tells tne no 
lies,” replied Aunt Chloe, with considerable 
emphasis. 

‘‘ Well, whatfollowed ? ” 

‘‘ Den dey talk a long time, an’ de upenst 
uv it be, dat yer fadder say dat yer WUz kind 
o’ taken wid anndder feller, but he do de 
best he kin, an’ he gwine to let on as ef yer 
wuz engage ter de major, an’ talk ahonl de 
weddin’ an’ de weddin’ iixin’s, an’ hev yer 
marryied ter de major befo’ Christmas.” 

“Have you told anyone else Of this?” 
eagerly inquired Mabel. 

“No, chile; it am lock up in dis chere 
heart, an’ I done hold it dere fur you.” 

“That’s right; tell no one else,unless it 
be Anthony; we can trust him. I may need 
yon both to aid me when the time comes.” 

“We’ll helps yer all we kin; trus’us, we 
will! ” exclaimed old Chloe enthusiastically, 
while she gazed with admiration at Mabel’s 
flushed cheeks. 

During the weeks that followed Col. Mon¬ 
tague pressed the claims of Major Russell 
upon Mabel’s attention, while the latter 
gentleman made frequent calls upon both 
Mabel and her father, but was coldly re¬ 
ceived by Mabel, who, when he proposed 
marriage to her, plainly told him- that she 
could not accept the offer. 

“Ah, but you will think better of it by 
and by,” he said, and tried to treat her 
refusal as a joke, mingling his sorry jests 
with compliments regarding her beauty and 
her spirit. 

“ A woman without spirit is a listless crea¬ 
ture! Give me independence of manner and 
quick repartee. Mabel, your spirit and 
queenly bearing make you all the more 
attractive to me. Not to be too easily won 
renders the prize when attained all the more 
valuable,” he said; and Mabel felt that 
words were too feeble to express her disgust 
of him. 

“ It is useless to attempt to chill him. I 
must adopt some other policy,” she said to 
herself one evening after an interview with 
him. And she pondered long at her cham¬ 
ber window that night, the full moon looking 
down into her upturned face, as she rested 
her head upon her folded arms on the win- 
dow-sill. 

Although against Mabel’s protests, her 
father and Aunt Marion talked of the ap¬ 
proaching wedding, and finally the materials 
for the bridal trossean were purchased. 
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“ Do they mean to marry me to the Oiajor 
by force? What injustice and wrong! They 
will find that I am not a child to be coaxed 
or forced into such an alliance, neither am I 
a slave, to be bought and sold!” were her 
secret thoughts; and • she permitted the 
])reparalions to go on. 

But if the persons interested in having 
her marry Major Russell could liave over- • 
heard some of the low-toned conversations 
held in Aunt Chloe’s cabin, between Aunt 
Chloe, Uncle Anthony and fmally-Julius,— 
their eigbteen-year-old grandson whom Aunt 
Chloe had “ fetched up,” as she termed it, 
since his mother died,—they would not have 
been so sure of carrying their point in their 
matrimonial project. 

The preparations were finally made for 
the nuptials, which had been appointed for 
the following day. Mabel paid a hasty visit 
to Aunt Chloe’s cabin just at dusk. 

“Be sure you have the horse there in 
time, Anthony',” she said. 

“ I’ll be shu’. Miss Mabel; jes’ conte to de 
little paff dat lies ’tween de rose hedge and 
de clump of oleanders below de gajerden, 
an’ I’ll leabe de fence down earless like jes’ 
below. When ye meets him wid de keye- 
redge, jes’ belo^y in de road, jes’ jump in, 
an’ Dolly’ll come home herse’f. l’I| watch 
for ’er an’ take off de saddle befo’ anyone 
see ’er.” 

“Now what is"your plan. Aunt Chloe, to 
take their attention so they won’t see me 
leave the bouse ? ” 

“ Me an’ Jul’us has two or free plana, but 
de best one we finks is—well, yer know yer 
fadder t’inks a heap of de white oaks down 
in de field furder down dan de pine grove ? 
Well, Jul’us he kin go down in de pine 
grove unbeknownst to nobody, an’ set fi’ to 
de pine brush dat be a-lyin’ dere^ an’ it 
blaze up in a big smoke; an by me by be 
sneak back and ’tend be come from anudder 
way, an’ he holler to de colonel, ‘ Fp! fi’ I de 
pine woods is afi’l” An’dat make a heap 
ob a tussle, an’ dey all get ’cited ’bout de fi’, 
an’ yer kin jes’ tuck yerse’f out de opposite 
side of de house befo’ dey knows it, an’ ye’re 
off! ” 

“ Do you think you can do it without be¬ 
ing detected or mistrusted afterwards, Ju¬ 
lius? I don’t want you, any of you who 
assist me, to be found out and punished for 
it,” said Mabel. 

“ Yer jes’ leabes dat ter me. Miss Mabel. 
Ef dey notches dis chere chile dey notches a 


weasel ’sleep,” and Julius displayed a set of 
ivories that made his black face look like jet 
in contrast. 

The hour for the bridal drew near. It was 
arranged to be a quiet affair. Col. Mon¬ 
tague had invited a few- of his most intimate 
friends, together with those of Major Rus¬ 
sell. The Rev. Farnsworth, D.D., who was 
to perform the ceremony' had already arrived, 
and the major was in an ante-room, await¬ 
ing the notice that the bride was in readi¬ 
ness. 

Mabel had gone to her room to dress for 
the occasion fully two hours before, insisting 
that she needed only Delia’s services in 
assisting her, notwithstanding the persist¬ 
ent ui'ging of her Aunt Marion to permit the 
services of her dressmaker and Aunt Chloe. 

It lacked half an hour of the time ap¬ 
pointed, when the excited voice of Julius 
was heard shouting, “ Fi’l fi’! de woods am 
afi’l ” as he came running from an opposite 
direction, his eyes strained open as if in 
abject terror. 

“Fire!” said the colonel, jumping up, 
“ where is the fire ? ” While Aunt Marion 
tnrned yellow-white with alarm, as she rus- 
lled about in her new silk dress. 

The assembled guests rushed oat of doors, 
some supposing the house was on fire, while 
others were asking excitedly, “Where— 
where is the fire?"” 

Julius pointed to the burning brush, the 
flames of which had now leaped to the pine 
trees, and were enveloping their tall tops in 
a sheet of lurid flame, while the black smoke 
rolled up towards the clear blue sky. 

“ It looks as ef de world wuz on fl’l ” he 
said,.trembliDg from head to foot, with such 
effort as to disarm suspicion of his knowledge 
of its canse. 

“ De day ob judgment come shu’I” ex¬ 
claimed Aunt Chloe, as she rushed out of 
her cabin to join the crowd who were gazing 
at the flames. “ O, my Lor’l It be de judg¬ 
ment! ” 

“ I don’t care for the pines, but I would 
not like to have those live oaks catch fire,” 
said Col. Montague, anxiously. “ Where is 
Anthony?” 

“ He’s about de diggin’s somewhere’s, 1 
guess,” replied Chloe, innocently- “ I done 
see ’im goin’ to de orange grobe a little spell 
ago.” 

“ Here, Julius, find Anthony'and Bill, and 
you and they take hold and dig along the 
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ground between the grove of pines and the 
live oaks to keep the fire from running on 
the grouud and spreading to them,” and 
the colonel hastened towards the field to 
superintend his order. 

Mabel had been in readiness to carry out 
her project for a full half-hour before the 
time appointed, and had dismissed Delia 
from her room on an errand that would de¬ 
tain her for some time, when she heard Ju¬ 
lius’ cry of lire. In the midst of the excite¬ 
ment, attired in her bridal traveling costume, 
she slipfled out of a side door opposite from 
that of the excited company, and hastened 
down the pathway bordered by the rose- 
hedge, that and the. house concealing her 
from observation. 

Just back of a clump of blooming olean¬ 
ders, the place designated by faithful old 
Anthony, she found him waiting with her 
pony, Dolly, saddled and ready for a ride. 

“ It’s all right,” he whispered to Mabel, 
as he assisted her into the saddle, and 
handed her the reins. “ De good Lor’ be 
wid yer, an’ keep yer from harm, and de 
majorl ” Saying which, he spread out his 
bony hands, disfigured by rheumatic joints 
and hard labor, as though his expression had 
been intended for a blessing upon her fair 
young head. 

“ Thank you. Uncle Anthony; I shall not 
forget your kindness,; you will see me again 
soon,” she whispered in reply. 

Arching her pretty neck, Dolly trotted off 
a few steps, leaped the fence partially let 
down by Anthony beforehand to give her au 
easy jump, and as soon as her hoofs struck 
the road she set off into a gallop. 

Old Anthony looked after her retreating 
figure, shading his eyes from the sun with 
his hand. 

“De major doan know what he losiu’ 
’bout dis chere time; but she know what she 
be gainin’ to slip out ob ’is clutchesl De 
Lor’ be prais’, an’ keep ’er from de trib’la- 
tious in de worl’l” he muttered to himself. 
Then he climbed up into a live oak tree to 
watch, and saw a close carriage a short dis¬ 
tance below down the hill, out of which a 
young man stepped as Mabel approached, 
and assisted her to alight. He saw Mabel 
throw the reins over Dolly’s head, put her 
arms around her neck for a little caress as he 
had often seen her do, then she skipped in¬ 
to the carriage followed by her lover, and 
the driver whipped up his horses and gal- 
lopped off. 


Dolly turned her head and looked after the 
carriage, stopped and gave a little neigh, as 
though c.illing for her mistress, then after a 
moment, as if lefiecting whether to turn and 
follow or go home, sh? trotted back to the 
garden gate. 

Old Anthony was there ready to receive 
her, after getting a few scratches from his 
tree climbing, and hurrying as fast as his 
trembling limbs could carry him, he soon 
had Dolly safe in her stall munching her ex¬ 
tra allowance of oats as though nothing had 
happened. But before he could accomplish 
it, he heard the voice of Julias calling him, 
and the excited tones of the people at the 
house talking about the fire. 

"With half bent figure he hurried and stum¬ 
bled along the t,ose hedge down through the 
garden into the orange "grove, seizing a hoe 
by the way, that he had purposely left for 
the occasion. Down through the orange 
grove he met Julius, and the two ran to the 
pine grove together. 

After considerable excitement and labor, 
the fire was prevented from spreading, but 
it was fully an hour before order and tran¬ 
quility were restored in the parlor of Col. 
.Montague, whose face was flushed with the 
unusual exertion and excitement he had just 
passed through. Wiping the perspiration 
from his brow he asked:— 

“ Where is Mabel ? ” 

“ I suppose she is in her room,” answered 
Aunt Marion’s sharp quavering voice;- and 
Delia was dispatched to her room to see if 
she were ready. The major had long been 
in the ante-room, awaiting his bride, looking 
self-satisfied and complaisant. The Eev. 
Darnsworth D. D. arranged his clerical neck¬ 
tie for the twentieth time, and hemmed with 
bis clerical “ ahem,” to break the expected 
interim of silence preceding the entrance of 
the bridal pair. All eyes were turned to¬ 
wards the door expectant. ■ 

Delia returned from her quest of Mabel 
with dilated eyes of unfeigned astonishment, 
reporting that she could not find herl Aunt 
Marion, who was waiting in the library, re¬ 
ceived the announcement with spiteful high- 
keyed tones:— 

“ Not there, you stupid creaturel Of 
course she is there, or in the rear cham¬ 
ber! Go look again 1 ” 

“I done look all ’roun’, missusi ’deed I 
did! She hain’t nowheres dere nor in de al¬ 
cove room! ” 

The colonel was called out, and Aunt 
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Marion had a low-toned conversation with 
him at which his face by tnrns was pale and 
livid. 

^Further search was made and eager qnes- 
tions asked. The major began to look deg- . 
perate, vexation and chagrin depicted in 
his face. In the midst of the excitement 
and wonder at Mabel’s disappearance, the 
sonnd of a carriage was heard at the dQor. 
The driver dismounted from his seat end 
opened the door, when out stepped Lewis 
Bardwell, who assisted Mabel in alightino-. 

“"What is the meaning of thisl” thun¬ 
dered the excited colonel, advancing to¬ 
wards them, while AuntMarion exclaimed;_ 

“What deception, and intrigue! Ilow 
dreadful! ” and fumbled for her smeliin"- 
salts. 

“ It means,” replied Lewis Bardwell vith 
a calm voice yet pale face, as he returned 
the gaze of Col. Montague, “ that your 
daughter is my wife. ” 

“ Scoundrell.?’ exclaimed the colonel, be¬ 
tween his shut teeth, while' he clenched 
his hands. 

hiajor Bussell glared with glazed eyeballs 
at the young man, and instinctively funtbled 
in his hip pocket for his pistol, which he 
had left at home, not supposing that weap¬ 
on to be needed at a wedding ceremony. 

“ Papa, I ask you and this assembled com¬ 
pany which is the greater, wrong and 
treachery, to marry me against my will to a 
man for whom I have no affection whatever, 

—a man old enough to be my father,_to 

force me to become his wife, in considera¬ 
tion of a compensation by way of a relief of 
mortgage on your property, or to do as I 
have done, elude the trap set for me, and 
marry the man to whom I can give both my 
heart and my hand ? ” 

The colonel’s face blackened with r^tre. 

“ Leave this house forever! ” he retorted 
in a hoarse tone. 

“ Just as you say, papa; I came back to let 
you know that I am willing to receive your 
blessing, or your disowning of me as your 
daughter. If my husband cannot be received 
as your son, then you have lost your ^auo'h- 
ler! Good-by;” and Mabel went towards 
him and extended her hand, as she said this; 
but her father turned his back upon her. 

“ Kemember, I take with me no-ill feeling 
towards you, papa. You will yet see that 
this is for the best. If ever you wish to see 
me, or are in trouble and need me, Jet me 
know and I will come to you.” 


Then she and Lewis entered the carriage 
and drove away. 

Ten years later, as Mabel and her husband 
were sitting in their beautiful parlor one 
evening, the door-bell rang, and a servant 
brought in a telegram. 

“ It is for you, Mabel,” said Lewis; “ what 
can it mean! ” 

Hastily tearing open the envelope she 
read:— 

“I am quite ill, and wish you to come at 
once with your husband and children. Your 
Father.” 

“ We must go as early in the morning as 
possible,” said Lewis, as he kissed Mabel’s 
pale cheek. “Don’t feel anxious, dear; I 
think he is in financial trouble also, as I heard 
to-day that Major Bussell was about to fore¬ 
close on the mortgage he holds on the place. 
Mr. Thomas, who lives near, was in our 
bank to-day, and told me in confidence that 
the major had given your father notice of 
his intended foreclosure.” 

“O Lewis! perhaps we can help him. 
Poor papal ” and the tears gathered in her 
eyes. 

“ We will start in the morning and take 
all three of the children,” replied Lewis, 
“ and before we return, I t£ink he will be 
wiViYng-fuiTWiT me its s sso. Se jiear nyv 
my dear, it is financial .trouble more than 
real sickness that causes his bad feelings, I 
can assure yon.” 

“ But do you not think he is really sick, 
Lewis ? ” v:. 

“Of course he is; it is enough to make 
any man sick to be turned out of house and 
home in his old age.” 

Early the next morning Mabel and Lewis, 
with their three children, left their, beautiful 
home to visit for the first time since her 
marriage her father’s house. Claude, a rol¬ 
licking boy of eight years of age, and blue¬ 
eyed Ethel of five, were in ecstasies at the 
idea of going to “ grandpa’s,” while baby 
Mamie of two did her part of the prattling 
about the anticipated visit. 

On reaching the house Mabel sprang out 
of the carrage directly into old Chloe’s arms, 
who had watched for them all day, and did 
not mean to be caught napping in being the 
first to greet her! The old nurse hugged 
her and cried and giggled all at once. “ I 
’clar for’t, honey, you hain’t grown a bit 
ol’er sence yer we'nt'away! I’se missed you 
aheap!” 
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“I’m glad to see yon too, aunty,” ex¬ 
claimed Mabel, as she put her arms around 
her faithfuhold nurse’s neck, and kissed her 
black cheek. “ How is papa? ” 

“Oh, he’s sick wid de worry de major 
make ’im, mo’n anything else,” replied 
Chloe. 

And Mabel hurried on to the house, meet¬ 
ing old Anthony on the way, whose hand 
she warmly grasped, with a few words of 
affectionate 'welcome, and hastened to her 
father’s room, leaving old Chloe to hug and 
caress the children, who seemed to take a 
personal pride in them. 

“Can you forgive me, my daughter?” 
said her father as he extended his arms to¬ 
wards her. 

Mabel knelt at his bedside and kissed his 
pale cheek, while she replied:— 

“ All was forgiven long agol ” 

“ You were right and I was wrong,” he 
added. “I should have permitted you to 
have married the man of your choice. I see 
it now. The major, under the guise of 
friendship, was endeavoring to win you. 
When that hope failed him, he gradually 
changed towards me, and now he threatens 
to foreclose upon that mortgage he holds and 
turn me out of doors, because I have been 
unable to make the last payment.” 

Turning to Lewis'fie said:— 

“ Of course it is easy for Mabel to over¬ 
look her father’s faults, and as for you, for 
her sake, perhaps you can learn to be lenient 
towards them.” 

“ I trust there is no longer any ill feeling 
between us; there is none at least on my part, 
father,” replied Lewis, as he extended his 
hand, which the colonel shook heartily. 

When Lewis withdrew his hand from his 
clasp, there remained in his father-in-law’s 
hand a paper, which he looked at curiously. 

“ What is this I ” he said in surprise, try¬ 
ing to examine it without the aid of his 
glasses. 

“ That is something to make amends in a 
small way for running off with your daugh¬ 
ter,” Lewis replied, with a merry twinkle 
in his eyes. 

“ You are worth a dozen Major Kussells, 
my boy! ” exclaimed Col. Montague, again 
clasping his hand. “ Why, here is enough to 
pay that mortgage five times over!” 

“ That’s all right, and when that is gone, 
let us know, and yoff shall be remembered 
again. Portnne has been kind to me, in 


giving me both a good wife, and good success 
in business, and when a man has these, he- 
ought to feel generous towards those less forr 
tunate than himself.” 

At this instant Mabel’s children came run¬ 
ning in to see their new grandpa, as they 
termed him, little Mamie bringing in her 
chubby hands a bunch of roses that Aunt- 
Chloe had given her. 

“ Dem’s for oo, dran’pa! ” she said, hold¬ 
ing them up to his view. 

Col. Montague took the child to his arms 
with more emotion than he had before 
evinced, and kissed her sweet baby face, 
while Ethel and Claude crowded close beside 
him with their kisses of welcome. 

Happy days sped by, and Mabel and the 
children lingered at the old home, Lewis 
coming out each night after banking fiours, 
and returning to his business the next morn¬ 
ing. Eelieved of his mental anxiety by the 
payment of the mortgage. Col. Montague 
soon recovered health and spirits, and to 
Mabel appeared an entirely changed man. 
His moroseness left him, and in its place a 
genial and generous feeling for others was 
supplanted. He romped and played with 
the children, while Aunt Marion, looking 
not a day older than when Mabel left home, 
(perhaps because she had before reached 
the surperlative degree with regard to that 
feminine dreaded adjective), unbended a 
little from her prim system of order, and 
actually played school with Ethel, she being 
the scholar and Ethel the teacher, much to 
that little maiden’s delight. 

Aunt Ghloe’s cabin waa the centre of 
attraction for the children, where they were 
. treated to cake and other dainties between 
meals, and petted by both old Anthony and 
Chloe to their hearts’ content. 

One rainy day when Lewis had decided to 
remain with his family, as their visit was to- 
terminate on the next, the children were 
with them in the chamber that need to be 
Mabel’s, and in which she had spent so 
many happy hours. 

Baby Mamie was busy pulling out the con¬ 
tents of an old trunk, with which she was 
strewing the floor. “ Bitty, pittyl ” she ex¬ 
claimed admiringly, holding to her mother’s 
face a folded, yellow stained paper. 

Something familiar canght 'Mabel’s eye. 
Taking it from the little dimpled hand she 
held it up to her husband’s view. ^ It was 
the old valentine he had sent her years ago.- 
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